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EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH PRESS. 

** There is an accent of ihie experience in it, however much the facts may be 
veiled, and it is written with ia good deal of the kind of art that hides art The 
many references to nature and to the facts of science — ^which are invariably made 
to 3rield testimony to the spiritual life of man— are such as lift the book far above 
the ordinary run of religious confessions. The interior life is unveiled, but only 
with a view to touch fine practical issues." — British Quarterly, 

"It meets the difficulties and objections of honest doubters, and is evidently 
the product of a cultivated mind." — Evangelical Magazine, 

"This book is full of pdnt and feeling from beginning to end. It has a 
personal, (vivid interest, which gives it great charm ; and it is French in its 
intensity of feeling and its warmth of style." — Christian World, 

"The author has produced a work which we have read with interest, and 
which we believe will prove helpful to those who are feeling their way towards 
the truth." — Sunday School Chronicle, 

" This Is a curious book, fragmentary, fitful, passing with quick tians!tk>n 
from one thing to another, as if tne writer had no design ; and yet that design 
crops up at intervals, suggesting that the eccentricity of the story, or essay, or 
diary, or anything you Uke to call it, is of set purpose. But we come out at 
last ; there are ' sunset gleams ;' at evening time it is Yi^X," ^Rainbow, 
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'* The book ^ves an interesting view of tlie way in whidi a conviction of the 
,trath of revelation may be attained bv observing things around us and passing 
events, and comparing them with the statements and teadiing of the sacred 
Scriptures. Although an old man tells the story it may be commended to the 
attention of the young, for while it is good to see gleams of heavenly light in the 
sunset of life, it is better still to see them in the morning." — Baptist. 

"To the aged this Journal will be medicine and food ; whilst it will aid the 
young in forming thought and shaping a useful life."— General Baptist, 

'* The arguments, which are of a kind familiar to those who have thought at 
an upon the subject, are not put forward in a methodical or an elaborate way, 
but rise in a natural and pleasing manner out of the slight framework of the 
story. " — Inquirer, 

" The informal arguments here stated, the inferences of the feelings from the 
incidents of life, are often those whict^ possess most weight with ordinary 
minds." — Scotsman . 

"The work, on account both of its subject and its manner of treatment, 
cannot fail to interest many readers." — Western Daily Press, 

" Religious convictions are represented as being attained, not so much by 
virtue of new methods of philosophical reasoning, as by a new reading of the 
facts of ordinary life. We can heartily commend the book to those who, though 
interested in the questions under discussion, have not the time or the inclination 
to plod through works of a more elaborate character." — Staffordshire Sentinel. 

"There are many valuable references to works in French and German on 
questions connected with the state of the dead." — Leeds Mercury, 



EXTRACTS FROM THE CONTINENTAL PRESS ON THE 

ORIGINAL WORX. 
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' This book which does not ignore any of the great philosophic controversies 
of our time .... is easy to read and likely to do good. It is certainly just 
suited to a state of mind very common among our contemporaries."— /oirnva/ 
<ies Dibats (Paris). , 

" Mr. Schaefifer is at the same time an enquirer and a Christian, and does not 
allow either character to damage the other." — Reuue Ckritienne (Paris). 

" This volume might as well be called the Aurora of Life, for if we are intro- 
duced in it to the d^ne of the present life we see the life eternal dawning and 
shining brightly." — Le Christianisme au XlXme SOcle (Paris). 

" The pages of the book are covered with the broad pages of \JSid.** ^Journal 
du Protestantisme (Paris). 

" We should like to put it into the hands of all those practical positivists who 
have no wider horizon than the earth and this short Me,**^Semaine ReUgieuse 
(Geneva). 

" This book though not a book of edification is of a nature to edify, though 
not a book of philosophy it touches on questions of the highest philosophy, and 
though not a book of theology it treats of the most oontrovoted theolc^cal 
questions."— /^irr/ki/ de Gentve (Geneva). 

" It is living and applied psychology.**— >Z> Pn^h Religieux (Strassbuig). 

" A work prepared with care and ^iaSL^-^Daheim (Leipzig). 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



This book, recently published in French 
under the title ' Au D^clin de la Vie/ and 
now presented to the reader in an English 
form, is a fresh contribution to the discus- 
sion of those important problems relating to 
the future which have engaged so much 
attention of late years ; the subject being 
here presented in its relation to an individual 
life, and thus invested with the interest which 
always attaches to the records of personal 
experience. By the adoption of this method 
the author has been enabled to introduce a 
great variety of arguments and illustrations, 
and to avoid wearying the reader by too 
great a demand for sustained attention. 
The author's main purpose in preparing 
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the book has been to present the subject in 
its different aspects, so as best to meet the 
difficulties and objections of honest doubters ; 
and the need for such a book has been strik- 
ingly illustrated by recent events in France, 
and by the fact that the first French edition 
has been so rapidly exhausted that a second 
is already required. 

It will be readily understood that I have 
found it necessary in various places to trans- 
late somewhat freely, so as to render faith- 
fully the thoughts and meaning of the author, 
rather than his words. 

F. A. F. 

Bristol, 8M March, 1883. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



What about the future life ? 

Is there such a life ? If there is, what are 
its conditions ? 

Of all the questions that engage the atten- 
tion of the human mind, this question of the 
future life is undoubtedly one of the most 
important. 

Some may shrug their shoulders at it, and 
count it among those problems which can 
never be solved. Yet, as an eminent 
contemporary philosopher says, * Never will 
the human mind abstain from these' grand 
but cruel problems; never will the heart 
remain mute before the inanimate body of a 
wife or a son ; it will make its appeal to the 
mind, and torment it until some answer is 
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obtained. That answer may not satisfy 
everybody ; it may hardly satisfy the one 
who makes it to himself; but to occupy itself 
with such great problems is a noble and 
joyous employment for the soul : to seek for 
immortality is to deserve it.'* 

Like so many others, I have devoted many 
an hour to this 'cruel problem.' I have 
attained, if I may be permitted the avowal, to 
a joyful and firm conviction, in which I hope 
to lead all those to share who admit that 
moral as well as mathematical evidence has 
its value. 

But how am I to induce my readers to 
accept a sentiment which I believe to be 
marvellously adapted to explain and to make 
tolerable the present life, which sometimes is 
such a heavy burden ? 

Should I write for philosophers, or for 
theologians ? For those only who are half 
convinced, or for unbelievers ? For the 

* Mr. P. Janet, in the J^evue des Deux Mondes^ May, 
1863. 
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learned, or for that numerous class of 
persons who have scarcely time to reflect 
on the difficulties raised by this question ? 

After mature consideration I have deter- 
mined to adopt the following plan. Instead 
of learnedly and methodically setting forth 
the arguments in favour of a future life, I 
have preferred to let them arise naturally out 
of the story. In this consists the originality 
of my book, for I do not know that any 
previous attempt has been made to apply 
what I may call the Socratic method to the 
question of the future life. 

It has seemed to me that by this means I 
might bring the essential arguments which 
support the belief in a life to come within the 
reach of every man not quite destitute of 
mental culture. 

^ * ^ * 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say 
that if I have not actually known the old man 
whom I introduce, I have on the other hand 
merely borrowed from one and another the 
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various features of his physiognomy. I could 
even name most of the persons who appear 
in my story, I have been witness of most 
of the fsa^ which are there mentioned ; I 
have hesttfd '^l^ip very reflections, arguments, 
and objections which I reproduce in vthe 
story now published. All my merit (if any 
there be) consists in having gathered together 
into a*^ Picture the details which I have found 
scattered all around me. 

While strongly affirmative on many points, 
on conditional immortality for example, I have 
treated others with great reserve, being con- 
vinced that true wisdom sometimes consists 
in keeping silence or confessing ignorance 
rather than in loudly affirming. 

One last word. It must not be supposed 
that I am addressing those only who feel that 
their life is near its end. No, it is rather to 
young people that I would dedicate these 
pages. At the beginning of a journey it is 
well to determine one's position ; at the out- 
set of life it is important to understand its 
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meaning and to discover its final ptir^se ; 
and who knows how many days he m3;y yet 
have to live ? 

May this little book?' help to awaken in 
some and to strengthen in others the con- 
viction that the Christian philosopher Pascal 
was right in saying that he was astonished and 
frightened at the itidifference of those who 
pass their life without thinking of the end 
which awaits them. He calls them 'monsters ;* 
is that too severe ? 
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July 3, 1879. 

To-day I have reached the age of seventy 
years. 

These years are to me a heavy burden, 
yet I have been complimented and wished 
many happy returns of the day. Oh, if it 
were but known how heavily life sometimes 
weighs upon me ! 

What am I good for ? There seem to be 
many more reasons for desiring to die than 
to live. I am a ruin which can hardly stand 
upright ; time is demolishing me bit by bit. 
Within the ruin is a flickering flame, a spark 
which threatens at every moment to go out — 
and they wish me long life ! 

I 
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But whether I will or not, I must live 
on. Well, let me take courage and do my 
best. 

July, 

I have spoken of courage, but what is 
there to sustain it ? If I turn my eyes 
within and examine myself calmly, what do 
I see ? My senses are becoming more and 
more dull. That vividness of impression, 
which formerly was the cause of so much 
pleasure, is now nothing but a memory. My 
sight continues tolerable, but my hearing is 
affected by every change in the weather, and 
I shall evidently soon become quite deaf. 
Rheumatism -and asthma torture me daily. 
What has become of that life which used to 
flow like a torrent within me ? It is already 
reduced to a slender rill, which is gradually 
drying up. 

Nor is that all. My memory plays me 
strange tricks. I often have to seek a long 
time for a most simple expression. I can 
only imperfectly recall the events of yesterday, 
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while sometimes, often in the night, facts 
which occurred in my childhood, ideas which 
I entertained long years ago, suddenly appear 
in the dark background of my memory. 
Where have they been sleeping ? What has 
awakened them ? 

My mind works but slowly, my imagina- 
tion has become dull, though illumined at 
long intervals as by a lightning-flash. My 
heart is drying up. In short, a slow and 
fatal insensibility is creeping all over me. 

I find no encouragement in a life so sad. 

After all I am far from being one of the 
most wretched ! There is an old woman 
bent with age living close by. Sometimes 
she takes a few steps in her garden ; the two 
crutches on which she leans hardly prevent 
her from sinking to the ground ; she has to 
halt at every step to take breath ; and she 
seems poor besides, judging from the extreme 
simplicity of her clothing. I try to fancy her 

I — 2 
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once young and pretty — but now what de- 
crepitude ! 

And how many everywhere are ill ! How 
rnany groans rise to heaven ! 

I remember the Asylum of Laforce in the 
Department of Dordogne, which I visited 
three years ago. I seem to see still those 
epileptics, those idiots, those incurables whom 
Christian charity has gathered there — poor 
human beings whose whole life is an un- 
broken series of sufferings. It is enough to 
break one's heart. 

July. 

To-day I am trying to revive my past life. 
My books, the faithful friends of good and 
evil days, have called up the recollection of 
it. On the top shelf, I notice some books 
yellow with age, which recall my childhood 
and youth. Those were fine times! How 
plentifully the life coursed through my veins ! 
Nature then seemed beautiful and men good. 
I remember our childish play, our mad races 
to the mountain, the sky empurpled by the 
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setting sun, the flowers which delighted us 
with their sweet perfumes, the lessons easy 
to learn which little by little lodged in our 
minds images and ideas which we took to 
be the very truth, the sound sleep which so 
wonderfully renewed our powers, and then, 
morning and evening, the prayer and the 
sweet kiss of our mother. What a happy 
time ! 

And yet even then there were clouds in 
our sky. 

I remember among others the death of a 
sister whom I greatly loved. I witnessed, 
without quite understanding them, the anguish 
and the tears of my parents. I saw, for one 
moment, the cold remains which were shut 
up in the little coffin arid then covered with 
earth ; and I sobbed aloud. How many 
times since then, when thinking of little 
Mariette, the delightful companion of my 
play, have I felt my heart ache ! 

I pass over my youth. Stormy years in 
which the blood seems to ferment in the 
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veins, in which the most generous impulses 
of the heart bravely encounter insurmountable 
difficulties, in which the eager spirit rushes 
forward in the search for truth — noble efforts 
tinged with poetry, but most frequently vain, 
paralyzed by bitter deceptions. 

Beloved volumes that I see on the shelves 
before me: Virgil and Lucretius, Rabelais 
and Corneille, Goethe and Lessing, Dante 
and Shakespeare, Thiers and Michelet and 
Musset and Lamartine and Hugo — great 
historians, poets, philosophers, witnesses of 
my pure aspirations after the beautiful and 
the true, how often I have communed with 
you ! How often you have seen me inter- 
rogating in turn the infinite of the starry 
heavens and the infinite of my own heart, in 
the endeavour to distinguish the unchange- 
able truth from the superstitions and errors 
all around us. 

August, 

These beloved books remind me of other 
things, too. At twenty-five, at thirty years 
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of age, when these were my delight, there 
were friends at my side aspiring, like myself, 
to discover truth, to find scope for all their 
faculties, to make for themselves a position 
in the world. We formed a phalanx of young 
men (I may safely say it now) desirous of 
making a name, of winning loyally an honour- 
able position in society. Oh, my friends, what 
has become of you ? 

One after another they have disappeared. 
They have stopped on the way, far — oh, very 
far — from the object of their pursuit. Of some 
I have lost trace ; they have gone to seek 
their fortunes under other skies. Some have 
died young, almost in the springtide of life. 
Others, persecuted by a jealous fate, have 
hailed death as the angel of deliverance. 
One of the last survivors, two years my 
senior, paralyzed on one side, has been for 
several months confined to a bed of suffering. 
I remain almost alone to bewail them. 

More than that. I had a beloved wife : 
she has preceded me to the tomb ; it will be 
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ten years ago to-morrow. Our only son was 
prematurely snatched from our embrace, and 
I— I live ! 

September. 

To-day, a foggy autumn day, being unable 
to walk two steps, tormented more than usual 
by one of my infirmities, I find myself again 
in the presence of my beloved books. On 
the lower shelves stand my law books, 
memorials of my career as a lawyer. 

I was an upright and honoured judge. 
But I am not quite sure that I always obeyed 
my conscience alone in delivering judgment. 
I am strangely troubled in thinking of the 
day when my casting-vote sufficed to condemn 
a man whose guilt was not fully proved. He 
had spoken insulting words to me, and in 
voting against him five years afterwards, I 
very much fear that I was moved not by 
justice, but by revenge. What feeble mortals 
we are ! 

Then when I recall my public life ; when I 
think of the men with whom I came into 
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contact ; of the services that I have rendered ; 
of the many unfulfilled promises lavished upon 
me, I am filled with indignation. Men are 
very ungrateful, very bad ! There may be 
one among ten, or perhaps only among twenty, 
worthy to be called a fine character. The 
secret motive by which most of them are 
guided is interest. In this matter especially 
appearances are deceitful. Self-interest is the 
rule, disinterested virtue the exception : and 
even the most disinterested of men are far 
from being so always. This is very sad, but 
very true ! 

September. 

Here on these walls and in this glass case 
are my most cherished possessions. Here are 
pictures which remind me of the finest scenery 
that I have visited. How can I express 
what I feel whenever I look at them } It is 
like a flash of joy traversing the soul, followed 
by the gloom of bitter regret. These proud 
Alpine and Pyrenean summits clad in eternal 
snow ; these steep mountain-sides ; these 
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dark forests, frightful precipices, verdant pas- 
tures, roaring torrents which I shall never see 
again, bring to my remembrance the brightest 
moments of my life ; and those moments are 
past, absolutely past ! 

Is it the moroseness of old age that makes 
me speak thus ? No ; what I say is true ! 
These rare delights which brighten the path 
through life pass so quickly, leaving behind 
them a pleasant memory, but also a bitter 
regret. If only one could die suddenly, in 
the full enjoyment of a moment of happiness ! 
But to grow old slowly, and then, in the de- 
cline of life, when seized by all sorts of 
infirmities which will never relax their hold, 
to remember a few happy hours which will 
never return, only adds to one's sufferings by 
the sad contrast. 

September, 

These autographs so carefully bound, num- 
bered, and arranged alphabetically, recall 
emotions of another sort. 

The first in order of date is of Lamartine, 
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the last of Sainte-Beuve. Between these 
extremes are letters of George Sand, Dickens, 
St. Marc-Girardin, Nefftzer, St. Rend-Tail- 
landier, Michelet, Thiers, Guizot, Wilder- 
muth, Quinet, Montalembert, Lacordaire, and 
a score or more besides by hands more or 
less illustrious. They were all addressed to 
myself; some mere notes, but others long 
letters on the most important subjects. How 
many thoughts these men have stirred ! Their 
thoughts have penetrated the multitude, and 
have powerfully contributed to the production 
of the general mental condition of contem- 
porary society. It may be safely said of each 
of them that he is among the distinguished 
writers of the nineteenth century : poets, 
authors, philosophers, statesmen, who have 
exerted powerful influence on their generation ; 
each bears one of the well-known names which 
are pronounced with respect by thousands of 
lips. They were great : great in talent and 
genius, notwithstanding their errors. And 
each one of these letters I have read with 
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thoughtfulness almost religious ; have re-read 
it many times, and held it tight, as though it 
were a precious relic, a priceless jewel, a 
pledge of immortality. 

And to-day ? I am obliged to admit that 
the glory, the greatness of these illustrious 
names, celebrated by the multitude, seems to 
me one more vanity to be added to so many 
others. 

Do you know what it costs to attain such 
honour ? What hard strife had to be main- 
tained, what fatigue to be endured, in order 
to succeed in making a name ! 

Suppose that you have attained those 
heights at which you are looked up to by the 
people from their lower level, that you are one 
of those men whose fame extends far and 
wide. Even then how many there are, per- 
haps among your very neighbours, who ignore 
you ; how many others who deny your merit 
if they do not violently attack you ; how 
many jealous rivals to be put aside. Then, 
moreover, the glory is so quickly gone! If 
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you have not the good fortune to die at the 
most brilliant moment in your career, you will 
find your detractors parading with spiteful 
bitterness the decline of your talents, you will 
be forgotten even before your death ! Others 
will come to occupy the place that belonged 
to you in public opinion. You had mounted 
high ; you will descend slowly but surely to 
the plain, and ere long you will descend into 
the tomb. 

Have you ever noticed the last reflection of 
the setting sun upon mountain-tops of unequal 
height ? It gilds the highest peaks when all 
beside are enveloped in shadow ; but it is only 
for a few short moments, and then the night 
quickly covers them all with its black mantle. 
Thus it is with the greatest reputations : it is 
only a question of longer or shorter duration, 
the same fate is reserved for all. 

Perhaps in a hundred years, in some corner 
of our old planet, some learned body will 
celebrate your centenary ; your name will 
figure beside those of whom universal history 
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endeavours to perpetuate the remembrance. 
And then ? What good will that do to you ? 
What will you know about it ? What then 
is glory ? Is it worth all the trouble that we 
take to concentrate some of its rays upon our 
heads ? 

No, decidedly ; my autographs leave me 
cold. Vanity, all is vanity. 

September, 

Was I yesterday in a bad humour when I 
wrote the preceding lines ? I think not. It 
is really the fact that we are poor miserable 
creatures. 

Is it worth while to live ? 

Some are bom to suffer, to suffer con- 
tinually. They are from their birth held 
firmly by all sorts of miseries, like the convict 
by his chain. 

Are not those also to be pitied who are the 
fortunate of this world ? 

We will not speak of those whose life is a 
strange mixture of happy hours and of days 
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in which sadness presses upon them with all 
its weight. Let us consider the most highly 
privileged. Health, fortune, family joys, 
friendship, the delights of art and science, all 
that is best here below given to them in full 
measure. Can it all last ? Is life itself any- 
thing more than a breath, or a vanishing 
shadow ? What will to-morrow bring, what 
deceptions and what heart-aches ? Is there 
any one lasting good ? And what will your 
old age be ? You march forward with a 
radiant face and a smile on the lips, but do 
you know what awaits you yonder at the 
turn of the road ? And worst of all, you 
cannot avoid sometimes feeling terrible ap- 
prehensions. The thought of death haunts 
you, do what you will to get rid of it. 

I shall be told that I take a pessimist view 
of things, that in everyone's experience there 
are many hours in which life is sweet. But 
what remains of these pleasures which we 
seize in passing ? They are like those rare 
flowers which we gather on some distant ex- 
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cursion : when we get home they are put 
between the leaves of an album, where they 
dry up, wither, and lose their brightness and 
perfume, and eventually escape as mere dust 
from the book in which they had been placed 
for safety. 

And the search after truth, what folly to 
pursue it so zealously ! Have not ideas their 
history ? How many are there which time 
does not modify ? That which was truth 
to the eighteenth century is error to the 
nineteenth. What historian* can flatter 
himself that he has reproduced exactly the 
story of a war, or the life of a great man ? 
Who can see to the end of events, or read to 
the bottom of a soul ? The most skilful 
historians can only represent men and things 
in outline, they are powerless to penetrate 

* M. Renan goes so far as to call historical sciences 
* little conjectural sciences, which are incessantly upset 
after having been started, and which will be neglected 
altogether in a hundred years* {Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
15th December, 1881). That is saying too much but 
we cannot say that it is entirely false. 
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deeper than the most obvious appearances. 
The best philosophers are those who discover 
a portion of truth. After each reply to one 
of those questions which torment us, there 
starts up a new one. Truth itself continually 
eludes us. A few elementary principles, a 
few half-truths, a few axioms of natural 
science are all that we are able to seize and 
to hold with certainty; and do we even know 
why they exist ? 

October, 

Once again : the more I reflect on life, the 
better do I understand the wail of humanity 
which continually rises to heaven, and the 
more do I feel inclined to agree with those 
thinkers of ancient and modern times who 
consider that it would have been better not 
to have been born, and that having once 
begun to live, the most desirable thing is to 
be delivered of the heavy burden called life 
as soon as possible and with as little suffering 
as may be. Happy the dead ! For them 
there is truce, everlasting truce, with these 
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torments of the body, of the mind, of the 
soul, which become sooner or later the in- 
evitable lot of every human being. 

I understand Schiller writing* to Koerner : 

* I must come to see you ; at your side I shall 
find the happiness which I do not yet know. 
Weep for me, as I am forced to make to you 
the avoAval that I have never yet been happy. 
The glory, the testimonies of admiration 
which may be attained by an author, do not 
weigh so much as a single moment of friend- 
ship and affection.* 

I understand the complaint of Goethe if 

* My life has been torment and perturbation 
of spirit; in seventy-five years I have not 
had four weeks of true rest of spirit. I have 
been unceasingly raising a stone which has 
continually fallen again.' 

And what sadness there is in these words 
of Sainte-Beuve to VinetlJ ' Having reached 

* February lo, 1795. t To Eckermann, L 106. 

J 'Biographic d' Alexandre Vinet,' par M. Rambert 
1st ed. p. 371. Lausanne, 1875. 
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the condition of pure critical intellect, and 
watching with a saddened eye the death of 
my heart ... I see myself dead without being 
thereby moved or otherwise troubled ... I 
know you to be so beloved, so charitable ; 
and it is this, this last point, which is every- 
thing, and which the world vulgarly calls the 
heart, which in me is dead.' 

Lamartine, too, in a letter to his friend 
Virieu, calls glory * the most absolute nothing- 
ness,* and gives expression to this admission : 
' The best thing yet is to sit down in the 
sunshine or the shade, and vacantly to watch 
the wave coming to wet our feet . . .' And 
Lord Byron, after a conversation sparkling 
with gaiety, admits to Moore that he feels 
himself *the most miserable of men,' and 
that the verb that he most readily conjugates 
is the verb ' sennuyer' (to be weary). Many 
more, too, among those whom fortune and 
glory have laden with their gifts, one after 
another make the same admissions, tinged 
with sombre melancholy. 
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Do these men complain for the mere 
pleasure of complaining, or to make an at- 
titude before the world ? No. They speak 
in the name of humanity. They say aloud 
that which millions of beings feel without 
dreaming of saying it, because the heavy 
duties of every day do not leave them time 
to analyze their feelings. These men make 
themselves the echo of that cry of distress 
which bursts forth in a continuous wail from 
all human breasts. 

Oh, who will ever solve this formidable 
enigma called ' life' ? Why must we live ? Is 
there any sense in life ? Are those wrong 
who, feeling this vast weariness, valiantly cut 
short the thread that they may fall again into 
that nothingness from whence they came forth 
for a few moments ? 

But I blaspheme .... perhaps .... 

Oh, why cannot I believe, gain strength in 
faith ; why cannot I hope, understand, find a 
remedy for the sadness which weighs upon 
me? 
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October, 

Did I not blaspheme yesterday ? 

But what is it to blaspheme ? 

I am continually oscillating between absolute 
doubt and some sort of fear lest I should be 
playing with something sacred, though un- 
known. 

My old housekeeper found me this morning 
more downcast than usual. I allowed some 
words to escape me which betrayed my 
doubts, and the spirit of revolt and discourage- 
ment which possesses me. 

'Ah, my good sir,' said she, with a calm 
assurance that did me good, * don't you see 
that God is Love, and wishes that in passing 
through this life, which is so miserable, we 
should become worthy of a better life ?' 

' What do you know about it ?' said I 
sharply. 

* Do you doubt it T she answered, with an 
astonished look. 

I was silent, and she did not venture to go 
on. 
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This evening, however, thinking over her 
words, I could not help saying to myself, with 
a deep sigh, that if she were right no doubt 
many things would be explained. But what 
do we know about God ? And shall we ever 
know what takes place in the hour of death ? 
Has anybody ever seen one who was dead 
come back from beyond the tomb ? Is man 
anything but an animal of a rather higher 
order than those which surround us ? Does 
not the animal evidently die out and out ? 
Do we even know whethfer we have a soul 
distinct from the body ? 

October, 

Old age has some good in it after all. 

After my inclinations to revolt, after the 
muttering of the irritation within me, I hear 
other voices which speak to me of joy, of 
happiness, of things great and holy, 

What beings we are ! So miserable and 
so great! There are depths in us, depths 
unfathomable ! We crawl on the earth, and 
yet in spite of ourselves we Feek the heavens 
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with our view. We are forced to groan with 
pain, and we experience thrills of joy. 

At this moment there is a solemn calm 
within me. 

The more difficult it becomes to mix myself 
up with the world, the more I turn back upon 
myself. That is a world, too, an infinite 
world ; all those thoughts, all those feelings 
which I perceive within my soul. And is 
that soul mere matter .'^ Those moments, the 
memory of which is traced so clearly before 
my mind, those moments in which a magnifi- 
cent ideal of purity, virtue, and moral grandeur 
has appeared to me, have they been only a 
deceptive illusion ? Is it possible ? 

October, 

One day I noticed high up in the air a 
great number of storks making ready to leave 
us. Their long silvery wings shone in the 
sun. They flew about in all directions, prcr 
paring themselves for a speedy flight to dis- 
tant regions which they could not see ; but 
they knew that they should arrive there. 
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Are we likely to be deceived by the instinct 
of things divine, things which may well exist 
although our bodily eyes cannot see them, 
nor our reason demonstrate their reality. 

October, 

I have just been looking over some of my 
notes extracted from the works of contem- 
porary champions of materialism : Buchner, 
Moleschott, and others, who have only re- 
produced, under new names, the theories of 
the materialists of ancient times. 

Why not confess it ? I find these philo- 
sophers less convincing than heretofore. 
According to them, matter is the origin of all 
that exists, by virtue of a mechanical force 
inherent therein. But what is matter really, 
and what are the forces which animate it ? 

If it be said that the life is in vital cells y let 
these vital cells themselves be explained. 

Thus, according to Virchow, the human 
body is composed of innumerable cells dis- 
tributed everywhere, in the blood, in the 
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nerves, in the muscles ; but has there ever 
been diseovered, will there ever be dis- 
covered, a primitive, central cell, which binds 
together these innumerable particles in an 
organic whole ? This is hypothesis — mere 
hypothesis, by which it can never be proved 
that the soul does not exist. 

Thus, also, the immortal productions of 
art, the . masterpieces of literature, the most 
brilliant and indubitable discoveries of science, 
must all be the product of matter, of matter 
more or less phosphorescent. 

Really, I do not understand how I can 
have allowed myself to have been carried 
away by such strange notions. 

No. That which constitutes the man is 
not the body, nor the visible elements of which 
it is composed. It is the invisible principle 
which animates it. This letter in my hand 
consists of paper and ink, but these written 
characters have a sense : they serve as the 
vehicle for invisible ideas. In the same way 
there is hidden in some unknown secret 
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region of the body something immaterial, a 
Spiritual power which thinks, suffers, rejoices, 
commands, yields to influences from without, 
or reacts against them, and which if it choose 
can order its tenement to march forward to the 
most painful death. This is a fact to which 
we cannot too often recur, and which ought 
to be continually opposed to those hollow 
hypotheses by which materialism, under what- 
ever name it may appear, attempts to demolish 
that first of all dogmas — faith in the soul. 

October, 

I have just witnessed a fact of an ordinary 
kind, which, to me at least, proves more than 
all a priori reasoning. 

Last night a fire broke out at No. 5, nearly 
opposite my house. In a quarter of an hour 
the whole house was in flames. The in- 
habitants rushed into the street, abandoning 
their property to the flames, thankful to 
escape with life. But up on the third floor 
there appears a young girl, almost a child. 
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surrounded by a circle of fire. She utters 
piercing cries — each minute the peril increases 
— the staircase is filled with smoke, She 
disappears — reappears at the window— -and 
wrings her hands in despair. Then a ladder 
with a slide is set up against the wall, and a 
man climbs on this frail support and mounts 
through the fire and smoke. He does not 
ask whether some burning beam may not fall 
and crush him ; he sees only the one object, 
a human life to be saved ; and amid the 
shouts of a long-silent crowd, breathless with 
terror, he descends with his precious burden. 
Two minutes more and it would have been 
too late. 

Can it be said that this man was nothing 
more than organized matter ; matter which 
would have sacrificed itself .'^ Oh, that is 
not possible ! There was evidently there a 
body obedient to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, but subordinated to something superior, 
to a judge with power of life and death over 
it ; and that judge had given it the command 
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to immolate itself. If we are nothing but 
matter, none of these numerous acts of de- 
votion can be explained, these acts the story 
of which comes from time to time to kindle a 
spark of admiration in even the most vulgar 
soul. In that case we may henceforth laugh 
at the multitude of noble deeds before which 
we instinctively bow with respect. We may 
mock at all that which we are accustomed to 
honour. We may destroy the titles of nobility 
of humanity, make a cold and hard egotism 
the sole motive of our actions, and suppress 
morality altogether. 

Oh no ! until we shall have come to that 
— and we shall never come to it — we must 
recognise that above the physical life which 
animates us, there is in us a soul joined to the 
body, but distinct from it, a soul made to 
exercise power over the body. We do not 
see it. But what does that prove ? Do we see 
the laws which govern the universe ? Is it 
any the less evident that they exist ? 
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October, 

That which I have written above brings to 
my mind facts of another sort which lead to 
the same conclusion. There is certainly a 
substratum of truth in animal magnetism, 
although I know that it has given occasion to 
much charlatanism. I have good reason to 
believe that a certain person under its in- 
fluence has been able to see — and to see at a 
distance — the cause of an illness which no 
doctor could discover. I know that Kant, 
the personification of pure reason, did not 
hesitate to believe that the famous visionary 
Swedenborg saw with a spiritual sight a great 
fire which was raging over part of Stockholm, 
while at a distance of eighty leagues. I know 
a person of a delicate organism who was 
seized with a violent paroxysm at the moment 
when her brother, who was a hundred leagues 
away, was in danger of death. ' My brother 1' 
cried she, with a broken voice, * my brother is 
being killed !' 

Do not facts of this kind (and hundreds of 
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them might be mentioned) prove that there is 
in us a spiritual essence capable even here of 
separating itself from its visible covering. 
However much mockers may laugh at it, I 
know many intelligent men who believe in it. 

October, 

. . . But if there is in us a soul, invisible 
but yet real, an understanding, loving, think- 
ing soul, conscious of itself, whence comes 
this soul ? 

It has not created itself by its own power, 
that is perfectly evident. 

It is not a product of matter; mere matter, 
inert and without thinking power, could not 
produce a spirit with thought and will, even 
were it the whole universe. The effect cannot 
transcend the cause. 

And matter itself, whence comes it "i 

I really believe that one answer alone is 
possible. Although unable to explain, I have 
come to believe in an Author of all things, a 
first and all-powerful cause of the visible and 
spiritual worlds. 
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Was my good Susan right the other day 
when she spoke to me with a charming 
simplicity of a God who is love ? of a God 
who is the incomprehensible author of all 
things, the necessary hypothesis, the good 
Providence who orders the stars far off in 
the depth of the heavens, and lends an at- 
tentive ear to the wailing of a little child just 
born. 

That is incomprehensible, I know ; but 
after all, is it not more reasonable than the 
hypothesis of blind matter, sprung (no one 
knows how) out of nothingness, giving to 
itself the laws which govern it, and giving 
birth to the world of spirits ? 

Putting one difficulty against the other, is 
it not best to adopt the least ; or, in other 
terms, to believe in a first cause of all things 
rather than in effects vast enough to con- 
found the boldest imagination without a 
cause ?* 

* The conclusion reached by an eminent scientific 
authority is thus stated : * The whole of this universe of 
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October, 

My soul exists ; it has a separate existence 
of its own. That is now for me a point no 
longer disputable. 

What is it ? What is its essence 'i I do 
not know. 

I believe in it of necessity, as I believe 

worlds can only be explained by the intervention of a free 
will, anterior to all phenomena, capable not only of giving 
law to the elements, which is to some extent within the 
power of man, but capable also of giving existence to 
these elements with all their properties and qualities. 
The reality of such an intervention appears to us under 
the form of a mathematical truth ; the affirmation of it 
may be regarded by every man of an honest and inde- 
pendent spirit as the last result of modern science.' — The 
Future Life and Modem Science (La Vie future etla Science 
moderne)y by G. A- Hirn, Colmar, 1882. 

Who are we, moreover, that we should seek to define 
God, or try to explain, for instance. His personality. A 
stone is a thing, an animal is a living being, a man is a 
person. Just as in man there is the animal but some- 
thing else in addition, so we may well suppose that there 
is in God, besides that which we call personality in man, 
a something infinitely superior to that^ which transcends 
all our present powers of imagination. 
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that two and two make four. Why cannot I 
help admitting that ? I do not know. But 
I believe it by virtue of a law inherent in my 
spirit; it is a truth which imposes itself on 
the mind by its own power. Faith in the 
existence of the soul also rests on proofs of a 
moral kind. I am capable of sacrificing my 
body, therefore I am something more than a 
body.^ 

October, 

Winter is rapidly approaching. 

Yesterday I endeavoured to enjoy the fine 
evening, before the approaching cold weather 
arrives. My venerable neighbour Madame 

* * After the body is full-grown, the soul grows still, and 
does not cease to grow : it remains incomplete in a com- 
plete body. Indeed, it is when the body, after long years 
of life, shows signs of approaching decay, that the soul 
really enters on its period of highest intellectual growth. 
. . . The proof of the existence of the soul is mathemati- 
cally complete, as soon as it has been proved that in man 
there takes place a development which is not that of the 
body.' — Ch. Dollfus, LAme dans les Phknomhies de 
Conscience^ Paris, 1876. 

3 
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« 

Thoraz and her grand-daughter went with 
me, and we went slowly round the town. 

Almost all verdure has disappeared. Dead 
leaves strew the ground ; only a few trees, re- 
sisting longer than the others, have kept their 
foliage. There seemed to be iii nature a 
sad resignation to the inevitable winter. 
Gossamer cobwebs floated in the air, driven 
by the evening breeze-. The young Jane, a 
tall and charming child^though she is nearly 
sixteen — was indefatigable in gathering the 
scarce flowers that she found by the way. I 
felt the cold seize me, and had a bad night, 
being haunted by the strangest dreams. I 
feel still confused by them. 

Yesterday's thoughts are confusedly float- 
ing in my head. There is one of them, how- 
ever, that I want to fix on paper; namely, 
that if the soul sometimes dominates the 
body, the body in its turn many and many 
a time gives the law to the soul. 

Ah! we are surely very wretched. We 
measure space ; we are able to say, in ac- 
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cordance with scientific data, that in such a 
corner of the universe ought to be found a 
star that has never yet been seen ; by dividing 
the rays of light which reach us, after having 
travelled millions of miles, we determine with 
certainty the composition of the star from 
which they come; and yet the least dis- 
turbance of our vital functions, caused by the 
slightest indisposition, paralyzes our thought, 
old age or sickness enervates it; and theri 
the body, irritated as we may say at having 
been so long obedient, takes its revenge. 

The soul is able to kill the body, it can 
break the body like a toy or an instrument 
that belongs to it ; but in its turn the body 
can paralyze its efforts and impose bounds 
which it cannot pass. The body tries, and 
too often successfully, to unite the soul with 
its most unregulated passions ; it brings to it 
the delirium of madness. Are we therefore 
justified in saying that at the moment of 
death the destiny of both will be the same ? 
The strings of an instrument may lose their 

3—2 
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musical quality one after another, even to the 
last one ; but how does that affect the great 
musician who could elicit from them such 
marvellous sounds ? Is he any the less a 
man of genius, able to move to tears an 
enthusiastic assembly ? 

November, 

The last week I have been suffering more 
than usual. 

Madame Thoraz attends upon me with 
a devotedness which touches me deeply. 
Little Jane, too, shows a charming sympathy. 
Every morning she instals herself on her 
little stool by the easy-chair in which my 
rheumatic pains keep me fixed. She asks 
after my health, speaks to me charming 
words full of affection, recites her prayer 
with the beautiful simplicity of a child, 
assures me that the good God will make 
all work for good, looks at me with her 
beaming eyes, and gives me a sort of little 
lecture. However can I have believed that 
egotism reigns everywhere supreme ? No, 
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that is not true. There are good souls 
capable of loving disinterestedly, of loving 
for the sake of loving, because God has told 
them to love. 

December, 

The winter is severe. Snow has covered 
the ground for weeks. The birds and the 
poor are dying of hunger, while I lack 
nothing. 

How have I deserved to be better provided 
for than so many other creatures } Never 
before have I seriously thought about it. Now 
I have leisure to reflect, and I say to myself 
that if the attentions of Madame Thoraz and 
little Jane are of so much value to me, I 
in my turn ought to love. 

My birds know me — I was about to say, 
love me. They come every day to my 
window to take the meal that we put there 
for them ; they go so far even as to eat from 
my hand, with little joyous chirps and 
charming flappings of their wings. 

Then we have our poor folk. 
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First there is my neighbour, whose poverty 
is greater than I imagined, and who suffers so 
much. Oh, my mother was surely right in 
saying that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ! 

Then there is the tailor at the corner, with 
four children to feed, to clothe, to educate, 
and very little work. And he has a proucj 
spirit. He would rather die of hunger than 
accept alms. He only asks for work. We 
have employed him to make clothes for some 
poor people in whom we are interested, and 
we pay him well. That is what may be 
called ' killing two birds with one stone.' 

December, 

These winter nights, how long they are ! 
But our evenings are pleasant. We chat, we 
read, we think how we may be useful ; then, 
so far as my sight allows, I take out of my 
drawer the notes that I have made in reading 
various books. I reflect upon them slowly 
and deliberately, so as the better to seize their 
meaning, and to fertilize them by meditation. 
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I like especially to go over those which I 
have taken from botanical works. I am more 
and more struck with the innumerable analo- 
gies that exist between the world of plants 
and humanity. I am tempted to say that the 
plant-world is like a mirror in which the 
whole of human life is dimly reflected. Our 
struggles, our agonies, our passions, I find 
them all there. 

There are enormous trees, measuring fifty 
feet in circumference, and tiny grasses hardly 
visible by the naked eye : these may repre- 
sent on the one hand our great men who 
assume superiority over all, and on the other 
those numerous but insignificant and unknown 
men who vegetate in obscurity. 

In this world of plants how many varieties, 
how many species, how many families ! And 
in the same family not two individuals that 
absolutely resemble each other. Is it not 
so, too^ among men ? Could two be found 
exactly alike, in body or in soul ? 

The plant needs light. In order to obtain it 
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in sufficient measure it turns itself round, it 
Stands erect, it lengthens its stalk, increases 
its normal length tenfold, gaining fresh 
strength in the hours of darkness. Are not 
all human creatures also eager for light ? Do 
they not seek it with fresh ardour after every 
time of rest ? 

The plant begins with a germ, it takes 
food, digests, breathes, loves, struggles. Go 
into yonder dense forest : see how the feeble 
are supplanted by the strong; these maples 
and beeches with their broad leaves, by those 
fir-trees with their sharp-pointed spines ! And 
look yonder ! why should that oak be dying ? 
A creeper has asked leave to entwine its 
elegant festoons around it, and has finished by 
strangling it. And now there they are, still 
remaining upright, the living supported by 
the dead ; until, eaten away by rapid decom- 
position, the dead falls and is broken, involving 
the murderer in its ruin. The victim has its 
revenge ; for there is the assassin, a wild 
spectre, chained to the corpse, seeking in vain 
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for other victims, and in the black mud of the 
forest crawling and twisting itself like a 
wounded serpent. Here we have another 
similitude. 

There are plants which seek solitude, which 
flourish among deserted ruins, or on heights 
nearly bare ; there are others which may be 
called social. Some are timid, delicate, and 
sensitive, caused to tremble by the lightest 
breath ; others have a sort of indescribable im- 
pertinence, which may well remind us of the 
assurance of the human upstart. There 
are splendid flowers, with sweet perfume, 
with colours of purple and snow, gold and 
azure, which attract the attention of all, but 
are after all vain and useless. There are 
also humble herbs of dull colours which 
nobody admires, but which it would be hard 
to do without. Of how many men are these* 
of both sorts, the image ! 

Plants remain fixed to the soil from which 
they draw a part of their nourishment; but as 
the skein of their life is unwound they shoot 
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upwards. And so man remains by his body 
attached to the earth, while as he develops him- 
self and advances in the right path, the carnal 
bonds by which he is attached to visible things 
are relaxed, and he becomes able more easily 
to contemplate the things which are above. 

How many flowers are trodden under foot, 
or violently uprooted from the soil, without 
anyone to give them a look of pity ; and how 
many human beings are sacrificed to the 
exigencies of human society, at the very 
time of their full development and entirely 
unnoticed ! 

The plant dies, its worn-out organism dries up. 
When the whirlwind has ceased, the mission 
of which is to replace by new elements 
those which have served their purpose, the 
plant droops its head, dies away, and mingles 
its dust with the earth, so as to serve as 
nourishment for other plants. And is it not 
true that human dust after death enters again 
into the universal circulation and helps to 
sustain the life of other human beings ? 
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But there the analogy ceases. The soul 
of the plant is nothing more than pure in- 
stinct ; it has no consciousness, no intelligence ; 
its horizon is limited. The soul of man has 
infinite needs. May it not be possible for it 
to begin elsewhere a new life ? Analogies 
of that sort abound ; he must be blind who 
does not see them. 

And below as well as above the vegetable 
world, in the inorganic region as well as in 
the world of animated beings, I perceive this 
same thought : all that surrounds us is but 
an image of human life. 

In each of these spheres we are surprised 
at finding similitudes which remind us more 
or less vividly of the laws, the characters, the 
vicissitudes which are to be found in the 
sphere in which humanity moves. 

All the beings, animate and inanimate, 
which in their majestic whole form the crea- 
tion, are bound together in complete harmony 
in their several relations. 

We can raise only a corner of the veil, but 
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what marvels we are permitted to observe, 
and how many others we can imagine ! 

Ah ! what would it be if we could but see 
to the bottom of things ? 

December. 

Madame Thoraz has an extraordinary love 
for her Bible. She sometimes quotes to me 
some very fine passages out of it. 

' It is a vast Book,* she says, * suitable at the 
same time for simple spirits, for the learned, 
for thinkers, for those who are happy, and 
for those who suffer. It is the Book for all 
ages and conditions without distinction of 
nationality, the specially human Book, by 
turns poetic, profound, tender, severe, 
threatening; offering full satisfaction to the 
imagination, the heart, the conscience, the 
intellect, and to the living forces of the will.'* 

* Goethe has said : * The veneration for the Bible of 
so many people and so many generations is owing to its 
intrinsic value. It is not merely a popular book, it is the 
book of the peoples, because it makes the destiny of one 
people the symbol of the destiny of all, and connects the 
story of that people with the origin of the worid, so as 
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* You who love nature,' said she to me the 
Other day, *you who admire its symbolism, 
do you know that there is no book equal to 
the Bible for enabling us to perceive spiritual 
things through things that are visible ? Look 
around you : in the commonest things the 
Bible finds subjects for comparison. For 
myself, all that I see is crowded with Biblical 
memories : the roaring waters coming down 
from the mountain, the light dissipating the 
darkness, the lightning shooting across the 
sky, the birds soaring in the air, the smoke 
vanishing away, the murmuring fountain, the 
stones against which my foot strikes, the tree 
loaded with fruit, the wheat-ear bending over 
with its weight, the sky brilliant with the 
colours of the setting sun, the shepherd 
standing quietly behind his flock, the sower 

to follow its development through events earthly and 
spiritual, necessary and contingent, even to the farthest 
regions of the most distant eternity.' 

Montesquieu, too, has well said : * The Gospels are the 
best gift of God to men.' 
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slowly following the heavy plough, this pearl 
on my finger, the door creaking on its hinges 
— ^all these carry my thoughts to the Bible. 

' One day, as I observe what is passing 
around me, I am led to think of the Good 
Shepherd, of my Lord Jesus Christ, who 
called Himself the light of the world, the 
door by which we should enter, the friend 
of publicans and repenting sinners, and even 
of those whose heart, hard as a stoned refuses 
to respond to His appeals. 

•Another day I hear the panting cry of 
the thirsty deer, the rushing of the great 
streams ; and I think of the prophets of the 
Old Testament setting forth under these 
expressive figures the anguish of a heart 
tormented by sorrow or remorse. 

' The tree bending under its savoury fruit 
is a symbol of the Christian rich in good 
works ; this costly pearl a symbol of the life 
eternal ; this seed shooting forth out of the 
ground to become a tree, a symbol of the 
progress of the kingdom of heaven. 
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'At night I bethink myself of the outer 
darkness where there is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

* My God, unchangeable in His love, is 
the rock unmoved by centuries. And when 
I see the lightning rending the cloud, these 
birds pecking on the ledge of our windows, 
the wheat-ear bending with its weight, the 
morning mist slowly disappearing, I think of 
the shortness of our life, of the Providence 
that watches over us, of Him who is called 
the bread of life, and who will suddenly 
appear to sit in judgment at the last day.* 

Dear lady ! I could not interrupt her. And, 
for my own part, I began to think that pos- 
sibly the Bible might be right on many other 
questions, as it could so admirably bring out 
the hidden and mystic meaning of all that 
strikes our senses. But I do not set myself 
up as a judge, for I hardly know anything of 
the Book. I must reserve my judgment. 

One thing is clear — to judge by the 
numerous quotations of Madame Thoraz — 
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this Book, before which the greatest minds 
have bowed, is characterized by a charming 
and incomparable simplicity. 

January y 1880. 

We have enjoyed a pleasant musical 
evening. 

On the ground-floor lives a young man, 
Mr. Emil R , who is a first-rate pianist. 

He is one of those young people who do 
not keep aloof from the old, who know that 
if old men do sometimes repeat themselves, 
there is, on the other hand, much to be learnt 
from the voice of experience which speaks 
by their mouth. 

He played some pieces by the great 
masters, then he improvised. He cheered 
our spirits, and touched their deepest chords. 

What a marvel is art ! Whatever may be 
the form it assumes, whether it employs the 
immense resources of sound, of colour, or of 
the human voice, it aims at one result — viz. : 
to bring out the ideas, the feelings, the aspira- 
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tions which sleep unseen in the depths of the 
soul. It sings them, it paints them, it sculp- 
tures them. It opens up new horizons to the 
astonished spirit. It enables us to gain a 
passing glimpse of the spiritual world. It is 
the connecting link between the visible and 
invisible. Oh, what happiness, what a 
privilege to be one of those who can thus 
raise us above ourselves ! We may boldly 
class them among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. 

February, 

Spring is coming early. We are as yet 
only at the end of February, and already, to 
my surprise, a yellow butterfly has just passed 
before my window. Poor butterfly ! The 
frost will come again and put an end to its 
ephemeral existence. And it seems to enjoy 
life so much ! Like a young girl at that age 
when everything seems to smile upon her, 
and she knows not that the thread of her life 
will be severed even in her spring-time. 

But to return to my butterfly. What a 

4 
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miracle is the bursting forth of this elegant 
little creature ! In its frail chrysalis, on the 
frozen ground, it slept a deep sleep ; when, 
warmed by the spring sunshine, it shook off 
its bands, came forth from its tomb, and made 
its start in a joyous life. 

Is not that also a symbol ? May not that which 
occurs to the butterfly occur also to us? We are 
laid in the tomb, all is over, as it seems ; but is 
it not possible that our soul, when leaving the 
covering which has served for its dwelling 
here below, may escape from it only to put on, 
I know not where, some other organism suited 
to its new condition ? Something analogous 
to that which takes place in connection with a 
mean insect may be reserved for man, who is 
great, notwithstanding his besetting wretched- 
ness 1 

I am only suggesting a possibility ; but why 
not suppose that for man, too, death may be 
but the passage to a higTier state of existence ? 
Oh, if that could only be demonstrated, how 
many of the ^troubles of our earthly career 
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would be explained ; with what joy should we 
sustain them ! How little should we iJiink of 
this short life, in comparison with that higher 
life, capable of infinite development in the 
celestial regions. 

February. 

Last night I had a strange dream that I 
want to record. 

Distant sounds, soft and sweet, reached my 
ears. A mysterious power, snatching me up 
from the earth, carried me far away, and in 
proportion as I went farther away from my 
earthly dwelling, my body, almost transparent 
although still retaining the human shape, 
ceased to be vile dust, and became endowed 
with superhuman powers. It would be useless 
to attempt to tell what I then saw and heard ; 
all the most beautiful things that can be 
thought of, could only give the vaguest idea 
of it. My bodily organs, made of ethereal 
matter, received delicious sensations; my 
spirit, endowed with prodigious powers of 
penetration, applied itself in turn to earthly 

4—2 
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and to heavenly things, in order to under- 
stand some of them better, and to discover in 
others new laws and new subjects for astonish- 
ment and admiration. I found myself still 
subjected to the law of work ; but oh, with 
what joyous ease did I fulfil my task ! In my 
heart what a pure and earnest desire to love 
and to be loved ! And in the depth of my 
soul, in spite of the superiority of my new 
condition to that of man on the earth, what 
thirst for progress ; what need to be ever 
advancing. How great did those spirits seem 
towards which I was rising ; and how little the 
chief among men, to me who was now aware 
of their most secret thoughts ! 

Was my yesterday's butterfly the cause of 
this exquisite enjoyment ? 

Or can my dream have been a presenti- 
ment ? Can it mean that we are called by 
the Creator to rise from one sphere to another, 
to leave far behind us this first abode, so 
beautiful sometimes, but most frequently so 
unpleasing, so imperfect ? May it be so ! 
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February, 

Everything seems to call out to us: 'Forward! 
upward !' 

I see with the mind's eye one of those 
cliffs which rise, as it were, out of the ocean. 
How majestic is the view ! That immense 
sheet of water, at the bottom of which are 
such vast solitudes, changes its aspect at each 
hour of the day and with every cloud that flits 
across the sky. I try in vain to perceive 
exactly the place where the sky touches the 
sea. In the distance I observe a frail boat, to 
which several human beings have entrusted 
their lives, as it were between two infinite 
deeps. In all these things I see an image of 
our existence, spending itself in time, frail, 
troubled, and in peril, but encompassed with 
infinity. 

The scene changes. I find myself on a 
lovely day on the top of one of our Alps. 
In the distance, a wall of glaciers, eternal 
snow ; below, unfathomable depths ; above, 
the sky, of which one seems almost to touch 
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the edge, but cannot see the farthest depth — 
the blue, black, endless sky ! 

Ah ! this thought of the infinite which is 
brought to our minds by everything around 
us, can it be a mere dream ? Is it not rather 
a stimulus to enable us to imagine some- 
thing of the illimitable future that is reserved 
for us? 

March, 

Jane, my charming little neighbour, is ill — 
very ill. 

At the thought that she might be snatched 
away from us, from the love of Madame 
Thoraz and from mine, I feel a cloud coming 
over my spirit. My heart is troubled ; a 
prayer rises spontaneously to my lips : * O 
my God, my God, have mercy on her and 
on us !' 

March. 

My prayer has not been heard. Jane is 
dead. 

I am silent. I have not voice to murmur. 
I sob like a child, I who during long years 
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have not shed a tear. My hand shakes, my 

heart seems broken. 

April, 

I have been to the cemetery. There are 
periwinkles in flower on Jane's grave. The 
sun sheds on them his softest beams. 

A few yards away the nightingale sings, 
and under the heavy earth . . . Oh, it is 
too painful to proceed ! 

I allowed my tears to flow freely, and 
while they were falling on the sacred soil I 
recalled to mind the image of that sweet 
child, and the touching and heartrending 
scenes that preceded the fatal moment. 

She smiled on us through the tears that 
were forced from her by suffering. I seem 
still to hear the touching consolations that 
she lavished upon us, and to see the dear 
face on which grief and peace seemed to be 
struggling for the mastery. Madame Thoraz 
and my old Susan tried in vain to remain 
calm. 

* Why should you lament over me T said 
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she to them. 'Have you not told me a hundred 
times, dear grandmother, that God is love, 
and that death brings us near to Him ? I see 
heaven open ! I am going there before you, 
you will soon follow me.' 

Then, conscious of approaching death, she 
arranged for the disposition of all the objects 
that she loved ; wishing to leave a remembrance 
to each of her friends. 

She closed her eyes, as we thought for 
ever. An hour later, however, she reopened 
them, and with an almost imperceptible voice 
asked to have poor George brought in, a 
child about her own age, bom deformed, 
epileptic, and unable to walk. When he had 
been placed beside her bed, she raised her- 
self up on her couch, took his hand, com- 
mended him to the care of Madame Thoraz, 
and said to him : • We shall meet again, 
George, in heaven, shall we not ?' 

Then she said good-bye to Madame Thoraz, 
to my old housekeeper, to me. It was heart- 
rending. She, so young, preparing the way 
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for US, who have scarcely a breath of life 
left. And with what serenity and confidence 
she trod the way ! With what a joyful ex- 
pression she said over to us those words of 
Jesus, * In my Father's house are many 
mansions ; I go to prepare a place for 
you !' 

Those were her last words. She drew a 
deep sigh, and then all was over. 

I cannot express what then took place 
within me. Words are powerless to in- 
terpret that which goes on in the depths of 
the soul. 

I kissed that forehead which had not yet 
become cold in death, and moistened it with 
my tears. Tears and kisses! — our last re- 
source for the expression of our most intense 
feelings, our liveliest joys as well as our most 
poignant griefs. 

I had found my road to Damascus. The 
work begun by my own reflections, was 
completed as by a lightning- flash at the 
moment of Jane's death. 
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In a dark night when the lightning 
illuminates the scene, we perceive for an 
instant the objects which are around us ; they 
show themselves as by enchantment, and 
then are again enshrouded in darkness. But 
we have seen them, and retain a vivid re- 
membrance of them. 

So it was with me. I had just had a 
glimpse of the realities of the spiritual world. 
I said to myself: ' No, this young girl, so in- 
telligent, so sweet, so good, so happy to live ; 
this soul so beautiful, so capable of develop- 
ment, so desirous of perfection, so eager for 
the ideal — I shall never be persuaded that 
she has now become absolutely extinct.' 

What should we think of a Supreme Being 
who could implant in the soul the desire for 
the infinite, without the intention of satisfying 
it ? That God, who must be love itself, as 
my heart bears witness, should take an in- 
fernal pleasure in mocking our highest aspira- 
tions — what a contradiction ! 

My poor epileptic boy, too, who never 
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asked for life, and whose whole life is one 
of suffering, in whom dwells an intelligent 
soul, a mind capable of comparing his con- 
tinual wretchedness with the joys of others, 
is he to die out and out ? 

In Jane's case, where would be the love 
of God ? In George's, where would be his 
justice ? 

No! Without a to-morrow our earthly 
life would be but a frightful comedy. We 
hope, we suffer without having asked per- 
mission or power to do either. Jane will 
surely live beyond the tomb, and so will 
George. * The just shall live.' This is the 
will of the supreme justice and love. Thus, 
and thus only, can the formidable problem of 
human life be solved. 

This is what became clear to me at Jane's 
tomb. I had to make a great effort to come 
away from it. The nightingale was still 
singing, the setting sun gilded the beloved 
mound with his last rays when I started back 
to the town. Oh, how cruel Nature seems ! 
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How she mocks, now at our joys, and now 
again at our griefs ! But however she may 
mock, there is within us a voice, a powerful 
voice, which assures us that above these 
visible things there is a spiritual kingdom, 
invulnerable to all the attacks of time ; that 
there are souls which even here below 
possess immortality; and who can take it 
from them ? 

April 

Our dwelling seems desolate. Jane is no 
longer here. Madame Thoraz, Susan and I 
have only the semblance of life. Mr. Emil 

R is more grim than ever ; his piano 

remains silent. We might write over our 
door, * Here silence dwells.' 

But within me, since I have learnt to 
believe firmly in a life beyond the tomb, a 
calm and serene joy reigns more and more. 

Madame Thoraz is sad, but resigned. 
Whenever we talk together our conversation 
insensibly but most naturally turns to the 
subject of her convictions, and the source 
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from which they come, that old Book which 
is the common charter of all Christian deno- 
minations. I too (why not avow it ?) am 
becoming more and more attached to the 
Book. 

Madame Thoraz has read to me some 
pages from it every day for some months. 
It is truly a unique Book, in some parts 
mysterious, of an unsearchable depth, but in 
others of a luminous simplicity and brilliant 
clearness. A Book written for thinkers, as 
well as for the lowly, the mean, and the dis- 
tressed. It is a Book in which the imagina- 
tion, the reason, the conscience, the heart, 
the whole man, indeed, finds full satisfaction 
for all needs. 

Yesterday we read some parts of the Sermon 
on the Mount : 

* Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

' Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

* Blessed are they which do hunger and 
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thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled. 

* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

' Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called children of God. 

* Blessed are they that are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.* 

What a peace there is in these declara- 
tions, and in a hundred others like them ! 
How many stories there are which trouble or 
delight the soul, which enlighten or terrify it, 
which humble it or exalt it with marvellous 
power. 

Then as the central figure of the Book, such 
a unique person, unique in sweetness, unique 
in weight of character. From His mouth pro- 
ceeded words that cannot be read a second 
time without producing an inward delight. 
His life was a continual self-sacrifice, cul- 
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minating in the touching scenes of Gethsemane 
and Golgotha. 

Will anyone say that the accounts which 
have preserved for us these words and this 
life are pure invention ? How is it possible 
that a few Jews, almost all illiterate, could 
have set themselves to sketch that figure, so 
great in its humility, so human in its sublimity, 
so contrary to all that they looked for in the 
Messiah, if the model had not been before their 
eyes ? It is a moral impossibility. Whether 
we will or not, we are obliged to admit that 
the imperfect portrait of that divine physio- 
gnomy which they have depicted suffices to 
prove that the living Christ must have been 
superior, and far superior, to the pale and in- 
complete image of Him which they have 
sketched. In fact it may be reasonably main- 
tained that He was the first among men, or 
rather that he was more than man — the only 
Son of God, the living incarnation of the 
virtues which He inculcated. 

But it seems to me that above His preaching, 
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above all His works, there hovers a great 
thought, the thought of the kingdom of 
heaven. In vain do the critics attack certain 
parts of the Gospel narratives. Jesus an- 
nounced hundreds of times the kingdom of 
heaven, the supra-terrestrial life. This cannot 
be denied. He tells His disciples that after 
having been faithful in a few things, they 
shall be placed over many. He declares that 
He returns to His Father, that He goes there 
to prepare a place for His own, that He will 
see them again, and that no one shall take 
away their joy. That this Being, so incorti- 
parably great, all radiant with light and love, 
should have deceived Himself or deceived us 
voluntarily on the most important of all 
questions, is what we cannot believe. 

More than that : Jesus rose from the dead. 
Let prejudice be put aside, and do not start 
by denying everything outside the range of 
ordinary experience. If you believe in a 
living God, how can you refuse to admit His 
power to interrupt that which we call the 
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natural course of things ? AH theists must 
agree on this point. The real need is to prove 
that any , such wonderful fact has actually- 
taken place, that any such miraculous narra- 
tive is not merely legendary. Well! the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ can be so proved. 

I remember, to begin with. His life and 
work as a whole, which was not that of an 
ordinary mortal. Is it indeed possible in 
good faith to bring Jesus Christ down to the 
level of men, even the wisest, who have lived 
on this earth ? I do not think so. No 
capable man will go so far as to say that all 
the miraculous stories told by the Evangelists 
were invented by those men, who were neither 
fools nor deceivers ; that would not be in 
accord with the thorough honesty which 
appears in all their records. 

But why then should not this Jesus, who 
certainly, to say the least, did such wonderful 
things, have reappeared on earth shortly after 
his death ? Did He not say many times that 
He would do so ? Was it not needful for 

5 
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His disciples, considering the shock caused to 
them by His ignominious death, to become 
witnesses of the resurrection of their Lord, 
after having seen His crucifixion ? Let the 
Gospel narratives be read, and it will be seen 
how important this was in the fulfilment of 
their mission. Let the New Testament be 
read, and it will be seen that what was thus 
needful actually took place, that the Christ 
ose from the dead. 

I am quite aware that it is difficult to 
establish perfect harmony among all the de- 
tails of the narratives which relate the fact, as 
also to define clearly the nature of the resur- 
rection-body ; but most of the statements bear 
the stamp of the fullest authenticity. Is not 
that enough ? How slow were the disciples 
themselves to believe that their Lord had re- 
turned to life. Thomas was not the only one 
who resisted until overcome by the evidence. 
What can be more explicit than the state- 
ment made by St. Paul, who was far enough 
from being a mystic dreamer ? — * He was seen 
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of Cephas, then of the twelve, after that He 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once ; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present' (i Cor. xv. 5). Truly, in pre- 
sence of such testimony the earnest and 
sincere critic is disarmed ; he cannot but' see 
in the resurrection of Jesus a proof-fact in 
support of the belief in the continuance of our 
own life beyond the tomb. 

No 1 our dear Jane is not altogether dead; 
she lives still. My reason, my heart, my 
sentiment of justice, the spontaneous strivings 
of my soul after the infinite, the promises and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, all assure me of it. 

And so, instead of shedding useless tears 
over her, I determine to hope, to believe, and 
to endeavour to develop in myself that desire 
after immortality which, as I deeply feel, is 
the best part of me. 

May. 

A pleasant day. I have had a long talk 
with my excellent friend. She has told me a 
great deal about her husband, who appears to 

5—2 
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have been a learned physician. An apoplectic 
stroke put his life in great danger. His son, 
a naval officer, came in all haste to see him. 
But he could not stay more than three days 
with his dying father, he was under strict 
orders, and had to start on a voyage to 
Cochin China. What a heartrending struggle 
there must have been in the heart of the 
affectionate son, between two imperious but 
contradictory duties. He sailed, knowing 
well that he would never see his father again. 
How many similar and even more lament- 
able dramas are played out on earth ! And 
is it possible that for ' beings with hearts 
capable of such terrible sufferings there is 
only this earthly life ? Can it be that the 
sentiment of duty, which imposes such cruel 
sacrifices, dwells in hearts which death will 
for ever destroy ? No, no ; we are immortal 
as the duty which is so deeply engraven on 
our souls.* 

* This is a strong argument in favour of a life beyond 
death, but survival, or resurrection will surely be to judg- 
ment, and not necessarily to immortality. — Translator. 
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May, 

I have been suffering terribly. But I will 
not complain. The burden of age, the dimi- 
nution of my powers, physical and moral, the 
pain that tortures me at times, what are they 
all? 

These will last only for a time ; and, more- 
over, there is reason for them all. What 
should I become, what would be my condi- 
tion, if my life were to the end a continual 
succession of joys, of pleasures, of happi- 
ness 'i 

Since I have learnt to say to myself that 
my earthly life is a testing time, a time of 
preparation for a better life, why should I 
complain ? Is not the goal towards which 
I am advancing the highest that can be 
imagined ? If I do but advance, if I do but 
purify my soul and become worthy to take 
possession of a life less imperfect than this, 
what matters the rest to me ? 

If I come out of this struggle called life 
all bruised, what will it matter } After the 
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Struggle comes the victory, the enjoyment 
of triumph. That consoles me in the midst of 
my sadness, that renews my courage, that 
fills me with a holy joy. Oh, my God, in- 
crease my faith ! 

June, 

Thank God ! I am now relieved of a great 
care — I should say of a great sin — which for 
a long time has greatly troubled me. I am 
about to make reparation for a grievous 
wrong. 

Mr. Sauliez had once wounded my vanity. 
He afterwards had a law-suit. I was one of 
the judges, and (it is painful to admit it 
once more) I helped to get him condemned, 
although I was far from being convinced that 
he was in the wrong. Oh, how sweet, yet 
how bitter, is vengeance ! With what a 
diabolical joy I tasted it! With what an 
infernal smile I saluted my victim on meet- 
ing him two days afterwards. A savage 
instinct had incited me to revenge, and in 
order to obey it I had silenced another voice 
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which spoke to me of delicacy and justice ; 
and so I triumphed, and rejoiced in my 
shameful triumph. 

Gradually light broke in upon my spirit. 
Repentance, at first doubtful, then very 
definite, made its way into my soul, and 
became transformed into remorse. And see 
how firmly vanity is fixed in us : although 
it may be scarcely believed, I became vain 
even of my remorse itself * How many 
people,' said I to myself, * would be incapable 
of such repentance ; hard and coarse natures, 
which are at ease with evil and readily make 
excuses for themselves, while I accuse my- 
self. What a tender and feeling soul is 
mine !' 

And this lasted for years. During those 
years I oscillated between a sort of chimerical, 
platonic remorse, and a real, bitter, serious re- 
pentance. 

Thank God for having prolonged my life ! 
Let it never more be said to me that old age 
is useless. Thanks to my old age and in- 
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firmities, thanks also to that work which has 
been going on in me since I have learnt to 
believe in God, to admit the future life, to 
bow before the pure face of Jesus, the sense 
of my fault has grown implacable within 
me, as well as the desire to repair it, if pos- 
sible. 

Many faults, I know, are irreparable, and 
none can be entirely repaired; the Divine 
love alone is able to cover them. But what 
a divine satisfaction there is in making such 
reparation as remains possible ! 

My sin once fully recognized, my duty 
became clear. It was, as I well remember, 
on the 1 7th February last, at the close of a 
long winter evening, that my resolution took 
shape. The snow without, frozen snow, was 
being driven wildly in the air, while within 
me was raging a terrible battle against 
egotism ; but my resolution being once 
formed I slept profoundly. 

The next day I called on Madame Thoraz. 
With a beating heart I told her all — my fault, 
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my hesitations, my fixed resolution. How 
her noble face beamed with joy, and what 
excellent words of encouragement she uttered. 
Ah ! I had certainly started on a path hard to 
climb, but it was the right path. 

The first thing to be done was to discover 
Mr. Sauliez, whom I had entirely lost sight 
of. We set ourselves to the work and found 
the right track. After searching a long time 
in vain, we learnt that he had gone away to 

the village of M , a few miles distant, 

where he was living in a condition not far 
removed from poverty. As I was not able 
to go to him, Madame Thoraz undertook to 
persuade him to come hither. She wrote to 
him that she had an important communication 
to make to him, which could be made only 
at her house. He has at last agreed to 
come, and is to be here the day after to- 
morrow. May he be willing to accept my 
apology I 
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It is over. We have met. I am relieved 
of an immense burden. 

What a scene ! Oh, how much it cost me, 
but how happy it has made me ! 

All the morning I kept on the watch behind 
my window, with a beating heart. At last, 
about mid-day, I saw him coming — old, 
broken down — slowly advancing towards our 
house. Madame Thoraz went forward to 
meet him. 

*Sir,' said she, *you remember a judge 
who many years ago caused your condemna- 
tion.' 

*Oh yes! — very unjusdy. God forgive 
himf 

* That judge has given me a message to 
you.' 

* Do not speak of him, he brought dis- 
honour upon me.' 

' He knows it. He has surely repented 
of it' 

* And your message ?' 
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* Is to ask' you to accept his apology/ 

* Truly, it is about time. He dragged me 
through the mud. I ' 

* Oh, stop, sir ! remember the words which 
all Christians repeat every day, ** Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us." ' 

There was a painful silence. Madame 
Thoraz was the first to break it. She related 
to Mr. Sauliez my anguish, my remorse, my 
great desire not to die without having asked 
his forgiveness ; and in closing she said : 

* I beseech you to remember those words 
so divine and at the same time so human, 
** Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you." ' 

* I forgive,' said Mr. Sauliez in a low tone; 
* tell him so.' 

* You had better tell him yourself,* said 
Madame Thoraz. 

* But where is he ?* 
' Just here !' 

And in a moment there I was before him, 
humble, suppliant. What I said to him I do 
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not remember, but I know that he accepted 
the hand that I held out to him. 

* But I, too,' said he, ' I was to blame. I 
gave you unprovoked offence, thanks to my 
detestable inclination to say smart things at 
whatever cost.' 

' Let us forget.' 

' Yes, let us forget all.' 

And we embraced each other. 

Oh, I know nothing finer than the avowal 
of a fault and a sincere reconciliation ! 

We quitted each other the best friends in 
the world. As to Madame Thoraz, was she 
not happy, and was not I, too ? 

I thank God, from the bottom of my heart, 
that I have lived to see this day. Let no 
one tell me, henceforth, that old age with 
its train of troubles is nothing but sadness. 

/ufy 3, 1880. 

Mr. Sauliez, although he finds it difficult 
to make both ends meet, will not allow me 
to give him any help. He says that would 
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spoil our good relations. Bare necessaries 
are enough for him. 

Thereupon I have hit upon an excellent 
idea. 

The son of my laundress, poor George, is 
getting worse and worse. His epileptic 
attacks are more frequent ; his mother alone 
can no longer take care of him. I know 
also two other children as deserving of pity 
and as poor as he. One of them, who has 
lost his mother, is afflicted with hip disease, 
which causes him great suffering ; the other, 
little Clara, aged five years, has lost her 
reason through scarlet fever ; she is in good 
health, but lives only a sort of animal life. 
Her dull look, her strange incoherent move- 
ments, arouse in me an inexpressible pity. 

And these human beings in whom the 
distinctive faculties of man sleep imprisoned 
in an abnormal body, will they die alto- 
gether ? Will there be for these poor inno- 
cent creatures nothing but these long days 
of intolerable suffering of which their life is 
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entirely composed ? What sensible man will 
ever believe it ? 

While waiting for the complete solution of 
this important problem, we must act. Those 
who can, ought to come to the help of these 
unfortunate beings. Perhaps it may be pos- 
sible by the exercise of love to improve their 
condition both physically and morally. If 
the attempt should not succeed, what would 
be lost ? A duty will have been done, a 
troublesome but noble duty. 

Madame Thoraz agrees heartily with my 
proposal. 

* I see !' she exclaimed, * I see what to 
do. That little house surrounded by a 
garden close by here is to be let ; and then 
to serve as second mother to our three 
inmates there is my niece, who is so good, so 
devoted, and has so long wished to consecrate 
all her powers to some work of charity.' 

In a very few days we secured our little 
hospital. The children are going to be 
installed in the *Sauliez Asylum,' as our 



• 
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establishment is to be called. In order to 
provide for the future I have altered my will. 
My relations, all distant and mostly out of 
danger of want, will do very well without my 
small fortune, and I leave the chief part of it 
to the Asylum, which will be able to receive 
as many as six inmates. 

I have explained all this to Mr. Sauliez, 
who at first raised some difficulties ; but as 
no one knows him in our little town, he has 
at last agreed. I showed him that it was a 
duty. I told him that he would cause me an 
immense pleasure by permitting me thus to 
pay my debt to him. And now, imagine 
who can, what are my feelings ! 

I recall to mind one of the happiest days of 
my life. I was young ; I loved, and was 
loved in return. But the parents of the lady 
who afterwards became my wife hesitated to 
give me her hand. I had not made a position 
for myself, and they doubted as to my ability 
and as to my future. For ourselves, we had 
no doubts, our souls had come into contact, 
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understood each other, and sworn fidelity ; 
but there were formidable obstacles before us, 
which had to be overcome before we could 
attain our object. Just then a popular 
assembly was convened for an election. I 
appeared and made a speech, in which I 
succeeded beyond my hopes. 

The next day, while still flushed with 
success, I received a note from Felicia, con- 
taining only these words : * Come, my father 
wishes it.' An hour later we were formally 
engaged. It was almost too much happiness 
all at once. At the mere recollection I tremble 
with emotion. 

And yet, in comparing the joy then experi- 
enced with that caused by the foundation of 
my asylum, I am convinced that this latter is 
the purest and deepest. There is more 
happiness in doing good than in gaining it. 

But it is to my old age that I owe this un- 
mixed joy. How. then can I hesitate to be- 
lieve that age is not without its charm, as is 
so commonly thought ? What is needful is 
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to know how to employ it well Its joys are 

different from those of middle life. It has its 

sadness, its special troubles ; it is far removed 

from those passionate emotions which are 

experienced by some while the full current of 

life flows in their veins ; but the pure, deep, 

lasting joys, the holy enjoyments, seem to 

be specially reserved for the years when the 

soul, thrown back upon itself, already half 

separated from earthly things and hardly kept 

back by the body, penetrates more deeply 

into spiritual things and tastes their exquisite 

sweetness. 

« 4& « # 4& ^ « 

It is now a year since I began this journal ; 
and I am bound to say that the year has been 
better than I then hoped. 

I have done some good. I believe that I 
have made, thanks be to God, some moral pro- 
gress. I have learnt to bear my trials 
patiently, thanks to the conviction to which I 
have attained, that it is possible, without 
thereby proclaiming myself a fool, to believe 

6 
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in a living God and to believe in the per- 
petuity of the soul.* 

There remains for me yet great progress 
unaccomplished, in faith as well as life ; but I 
too wish to say with all my heart, * Lord, I 
believe, help Thou my unbelief.' 

And so when I was this morning congratu- 
lated on my continued life, I did not murmur 
nor rebel, as I did last year. 

Where shall I stand a year hence ? 

July. 

My poor Carabit! Is he dead outright? 
He was no beauty, but he had extraordinary 

'*' ' Old age is the majestic and imposing dome of 
human life ; God has made it the sanctuary of all wisdom 
and justice, the abode of the purest truths. . . . There is 
in Russia an ancient and touching custom, faithfully 
observed by our ancestors. At the starting on a journey, 
after all preparations are complete, all the company, those 
about to travel and the rest, sit down as for a solemn halt, 
a last opportunity for thought before the actual moment 
of separation. A striking type of old age, which itself is 
only a halt before the start'— M. Swetchine, Of Old 
Age, 
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intelligence, and wonderful devotedness. He 
used to be so delighted to see me awake, and 
to look at me so lovingly with his brown eyes. 
He would guess my least wish. He only 
needed human speech to say to me all sorts 
of tender and sensible things, and to store up 
knowledge for himself. And is he absolutely 
dead ? 

When I was in pain, he looked sad. He 
seemed to smile when laughter mingled with 
the conversation at which he was present. I 
can well understand the feeling which 
prompted the poet Southey, when he wrote 
on the death of a favourite spaniel : 

* Mine is no narrow creed ; 
And he who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man ! There is another world 
For all that live and move — a better one, 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee !' 

I sympathize with Eugenie de Gudrin when 

6—2 
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she writes : * This evening my turtle-dove has 
died. I loved her ; she was white, and hers 
was the first voice that I heard each morning 
under my window, winter and summer. I 
will lay my dove under a rose-tree on the 
terrace ; it seems to me that there she will be 
at rest, and that her soul, if she had a soul, will 
repose softly in that nest under the flowers. I 
believe to some extent in the souls of animals, 
and I should like there to be a little paradise 
for those that are good and gentle . . . .' 

And I am very fond of reading over these 
lines which Lamartine dedicated to his paor 

* Fido ' : 

* Ah ! though the feeling no more animates thine eyes, 
It yet will live again, though under unknown skies. 
The tender sympathy of all who love like thee. 

Of man, or dog, or plant, can ne'er extinguished be. 
If God one moment breaks. He will again restore ; 
His heart is large enough to hold us all, and more. 
Yes ! we shall love again, as we have loved before.' 

I suppose I shall be accused of senti- 
mentality. 
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In animals may be found, in various de- 
grees, cunning, pride, the spirit of revenge ; 
but also generosity, friendship, maternal love, 
voluntary de votedness. * Who knows whether 
these creatures, able as they are to suffer, to 
love, to reflect are not also capable of a 
second life ? They are found on earth on a 
lower step in the scale of being ; they are all 
below man, even those which come nearest to 
him ; but do we know all the mysterious 
dramas which are enacted in their animal 
lives ? What right have we to suppose that 
they all, from the first to the last, are con- 
demned to eternal extinction ? Between the 
man who degrades himself below the level of 

* ' Animals have intelligence, for we see their actions 
guided by judgment ; they adapt their actions by means 
of sensations which guide them, and adapt things to their 
ends. Their mechanism is sensitive and intelligent. But 
they do not possess conception, or that which we specially 
designate thought; that is, the logical function which 
deals with generalizations, relations, and symbols. . . . 
a function which serves social and impersonal ends.' 
Charlton Bastian, T/ie Brain, the Organ of Thought 
in Man and Animals, 
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the brute, and my Carabit, my good litde 
spaniel, the slave of duty, affectionate and 
loving, where is the boundary line ? Which 
is worth most — ^the generous animal whose 
intelligence needs but to be developed under 
better conditions (and I could tell many really 
interesting stories on that subject), or the 
cruel, sanguinary, hateful man, in whom the 
divine spark seems to be extinct ? Surely my 
poor Carabit was worth more than many a 
man! 

July. 

Here is an illustration of human powerless- 
ness. I have hardly had any sleep, and all 
because of a wretched little gnat ! Twenty 
times I thought I had got rid of it, and 
twenty times the pestilent insect returned, 
buzzing at my ear just as I was about to fall 
asleep. 

Our spirit can pierce the depths of the 
heavens, and yet a miserable little insect is 
enough to prevent its rest and keep it in 
check for hours together ! 
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July, 

The anniversary of the 14th July is to be 
celebrated with unusual splendour. 

Madame Thoraz has shown me several 
newspapers. Who can tell of all the triumphal 
arches set up, all the flags with which the 
walls are adorned, all the banners hung across 
the streets, all the lanterns and coloured 
glasses arranged, all the efforts made by 
millions of men in Paris and the provinces 
to give variety of expression to the common 
joy. It is a grand spectacle. 

* * « « * 

The festival has succeeded beyond all 
expectation. 

I quote from a newspaper the following 
description of the festival performance at the 
Opera : * By a happy arrangement all the 
officers of the same branch of the service 
were grouped together. One part of the hall 
filled with hussars and chasseurs was sky-blue ; 
another part occupied by infantry was almost 
black. Here shone the golden fringes of the 
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artillery, there the silver epaulettes of the 
chasseurs. The flower of the army thus 
before the eyes, so as to be taken in at one 
view, brilliant with decorations, was a sight 
which attracted the interest of the officers 
themselves, and they might be seen con- 
tinually turning round to look at it again. 
A double rank of Municipal Guards in full 
uniform was posted on the steps ; at the foot 
of the great staircase, and on the amphitheatre- 
landing stood black spahis, immovable as 
bronze statues, covered with the great red 
burnous, through the openings in which their 
rich costume could be seen. And within this 
unique border, across the precious marble, 
in the brilliant light there was a coming and 
going up and down of officers of all grades, a 
clanking of swords on the steps, a rippling of 
braidings and epaulettes, a glittering of colours 

which never tired * 

On reading these lines it seemed to me that 
I, too, was a witness of all those splendours, 
and my heart beat faster than usual. So 
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many celebrities brought together into one 
place, so much force united to so much 
brilliance, a whole people giving itself up to 
almost delirious enjoyment : it cannot but 
remind us of the greatness of humanity. 

Then I turned the page, and I read these 
few lines : ' A woman has thrown herself 
from under the dome of the Pantheon down 
to the floor of the building ; her skull was 
broken in the fall.* 

What sad reflections are produced by these 
simple lines ! 

Thus, always and everywhere, within a few 
paces of joy there are misery, illness, nameless 
troubles, death ! Wretches dying of hunger, 
and rich men who with their iron heel in- 
solently crush their brethren who are the 
victims of misfortune. And even among those 
who pass for being happy, whom fortune 
loads with favours, who are the envy of the 
world, how many secret troubles! How 
many tears are suppressed in silence by these 
men of whom the world sees only the smiles ! 
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They smile to-day, but how about to-morrow ? 
And many others capable of doing great 
things and of filling great parts, have to wait 
vainly in obscurity and to struggle on in 
poverty. 

Surely life would not be worth living if all 
were over at the tomb ! 

July, 

I lately alluded to a most important question, 
that of conditional immortality. I have thought 
a great deal about it the last few days, and 
will state as clearly as I can the results at 
which I have arrived. 

First, I hold it to be certain, absolutely 
certain (and I have already given reasons), 
that all men, from the first to the last, are 
created with a view to immortality. But to 
attain to this immortality, a blessed immor- 
tality, the man must become worthy of it. He 
is not immortal by right of birth ; the immor- 
tality must be won.* The soul is capable of 

* M. Charles Lambert, in his book Le Sysilme du 
Monde moral (Paris, 1862), declares his opinion that the 
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augmentation and diminution. There is true 
meaning in the expressions * great souls/ 'great 
hearts.' 

The greatness of the human soul consists 
especially in pure love, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Egotism is the mortal enemy of 

gift of life will be temporary or unlimited, according to 
the use made of it by its possessor. He says that immor- 
tality does not belong to all, but only to those who desire 
and win it; the rest become what they can, and are 
absorbed into universal nature. Having restricted 
themselves to a selfish and animal life, concentrating all 
their love and all their desires upon their own body, they 
condemn themselves to an absolute end. Not having 
loved the infinite and the eternal, they are not called to 
the enjoyment of these superior gifts. 

M. P. Janet published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of May, 1863, a review of M. Lambert's book, in 
which he seems to approve of his views, but without 
expressing a very definite opinion. 

Victor Hugo says : * I can hardly believe that all 
the human caterpillars will become butterflies; I can 
hardly believe that all men, simply because they have 
lived as men, must therefore be immortal. That second 
birth, that resurrection hoped for by humanity, is more 
likely to be attained by some than to be the natural con- 
dition of all And why should a lot of lazy ones be saved, 
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the soul. To live for self, for self alone, is to 
devour its own substance. To know is the 
beginning of wisdom, to love is the whole. 
And this is within the reach of all, otherwise 
justice would be outraged. It is not possible 
for all to become very learned or to attain to 
perfect knowledge, but everyone may purify 
his heart and ennoble his feelings. It is 
possible for everyone, however lowly his con- 
dition, to appropriate to himself those great 
thoughts which spring from the heart, and to 
take rank among those superior men who live, 
and in case of need give up their life, to help 
forward the triumph of that which is good. 

But the love of what is good is only true 
when the will goes with it In the midst of 

who haye not spun their cocoon ? Is it not reasonable 
and just that such caterpillars, I mean men who have 
not spent their life in some useful and honourable work, 
who have left neither monument nor example, and who 
have lived only for their belly, should die outright and 
return to the dust, out of which, as the preachers say, 
they have crept forth for an instant ?* {Causeries Guer- 
nksiennes^ par E. Stapfer.) 
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all the influences to which we are exposed, we 
know very well that we possess at the bottom 
an inalienable moral liberty. The soul is a 
force, spiritual and free, which can say *yes* or 
* no ' when appealed to on behalf of what is 
good. It is free to apply itself to what is 
good, to consent to it, to habituate itself to it, 
until it practises it easily and joyfully, and, so 
to speak, naturally ; free also to give itself up 
to evil and become its slave, and in that case 
the light from above, the divine spark dimin- 
ishes within us : who does not know this by 
his own sad experience ? And then as it 
goes on diminishing from one stage to another, 
here and perhaps also elsewhere, the human 
personality becomes less and less ; the forces 
of which it was composed disperse them- 
selves, and end by becoming again impersonal. 
They are not destroyed, but transmuted. 

The Divine justice thus remains perfect. 
If such a soul thus destroys itself, is God to 
be accused ? No ; that soul alone is guilty 
which has not been willing to submit itself 
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freely to the unchangeable laws of the moral 
world, which has refused to lay hold of the 
higher life which the Creator had put within 
its reach. 

The Divine love also remains intact. 
Have you never felt a thrill of horror at 
the thought of eternal torments? Can the 
Supreme Being be keeping in reserve end- 
less punishments, horrible sufferings for the 
lost ? Here is a human being who has been 
created without his own concurrence ; he 
passes thirty or sixty years on earth ; can 
it be that these few moments of earthly 
existence might involve an eternity of fright- 
ful chastisements ? Moreover, supposing that 
you should be among the number of the 
blest, could you bear the thought that your 
brother was doomed to sufferings without 
end ? What doubtful blessedness on one 
part, and on the other what indescribable 
misery ! That cannot be. 

And yet — let us not forget it — the possibility 
of persisting indefinitely in the way of evil 
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must be admitted for every man ; for other- 
wise what would become of moral freedom, 
that IS to say of one of the constituent 
elements of the human being ? This pos- 
sibility makes the hypothesis of final restora- 
tion, which has sometimes been set up in 
despair, quite untenable. 

No. In presence of all these difficulties 
one solution only is admissible, the possibility 
of complete extinction. This, too, is a truth 
hard to accept, but a hundred times more 
reasonable than the belief either in final 
restoration or in eternal torments ; for it 
alone leaves intact the love and the justice 
of God. 

Thus I have set forth my theory. 

In the application of it, we cannot be too 
charitable. There are many souls which 
seem to us to be irremediably lost, in which 
yet treasures of love lie hidden. As long as 
a man breathes, it may be said that his soul 
is not dead. Who are we that we should set 
ourselves up as judges ? Who knows what 
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may be passing in the depths of a soul, or 
what wrestlings are there carried on ? Who 
is able to estimate the capacities with which 
it was born, and the influences by which it 
has been surrounded ? all of which will be 
taken into account by the sovereign Judge. 
Why may we not admit that a soul may be 
submitted to new tests ? The part played 
on earth may be almost entirely a failure, but 
it may be resumed elsewhere. 

Am I right ? Does the solution at which 
I have arrived clear up all doubts ? I know 
not ; but certainly it is more plausible than 
any other. 

O Lord, Thou who art Thyself love and 

justice, deign to enlighten me ! And above 

all help me, help those whom Thou callest 

to the life which is from above, to fight the 

good fight here below. 

July. 

A bad day, after a sleepless night passed 
in intolerable pain. How painful to be in- 
duced by suffering to commit sin ! I spoke 
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roughly to Susan — my faithful Susan — and 
have just been making excuse to her. 

* That is not at all necessary/ she answers ; 
* for you, sir, were suffering martyrdom.' 

Oh, these simple-minded, good-hearted 
creatures, how they teach us to believe in 
duty, in holiness, in the future life! How 
they help us to love God ! My faithful old 
Susan ! If you did but know how much you 
have touched me ! How true it is that sweet, 
humble, persevering goodness is of more value 
than knowledge ! 

August 

I have submitted to Madame Thoraz my 
thoughts about conditional immortality. To 
my great astonishment she tells me that she 
does not agree with me, but that very certainly 
there are many passages in the Bible in my 
favour. Here are some of them : 

* The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.'* 

* I John ii 17 ; see also Rom. viii. 6-13. 
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' God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be&veth 
in Him should not perishy but have eternal 
life/* 

* The wages of sin is dea£kJ\ 

' If ye live after the flesh, ye must dzeJX 
' Fear Him that is able to destroy both 

soul and body in Gehenna.' § 

' He that soweth to his own flesh, shall of 

the flesh reap corruptiony\ 

' He that loveth his life /osetA it'T 

' The Son of man is not come to destroy 

men's lives, but to save them.' ** 

* . . . The bread which cometh down 
fix>m heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die.* ff 

* He that converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from 

deatA.'XX 

How many similar texts there are which, 

* John uL i6. f Rom. vi. 23. J Rom. jm. 15. 
§ Matt z. zS. II GaL vL S. If John xiL 25. 

** Luke ix. 56. ft John vi 5a JJ James v. 20. 
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taken in their natural sense, can only signify 
that perseverance in evil kills the soul !* 

August 

Yesterday was a rainy day. I could not 
take my usual walk, so I seized the oppor- 
tunity to look over some of my notes taken 

* As to these and many similar passages see the little 
book of M. Petavel-Oliff, 'The Struggle for Eternal 
Life.' London : Kellaway and Co., 1875. 

See also an article by the same author in the 
Chrktien Evangklique of November 20 and December 20, 
1 88 1. He says that while in the Bible the soul is men- 
tioned as many as sixteen hundred times, the expression 
* immortal soul ' is never once found. We are, however, 
told that God alone hath immortality. The Bible does 
not flatter us, nor make us appear to be worth more than 
we are. The man without wisdom is like the brute that 
will perish. The obstinate sinner will perish entirely 
like the wild beast, taken and destroyed. No doubt man 
bears a reflection of the divine ; he was created with a 
view to immortality, but under express conditions, which 
he has infringed. He has given way to inferior appetites, 
has chosen and incurred the doom of death. The 
Apostle Paul tells us twenty times that death is the wages 
of sin, death in the same sense that it bears in the com- 
posite word * immortality.' 

7—2 
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long years ago, and to run through a packet 
of letters yellow with age. 

I had been trying to remember the date of 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
and^ trying in vain. Now, however, little by 
little, as I have read over my notes and 
letters, a great portion of my past life has 
reappeared before my eyes. I have seen 
clearly before me the faces of my parents, of 
my wife ; the garden where as a little child I 
used to amuse myself; the form and colour 
of my school-books ; a part of Switzerland 
that I visited long ago. 

Yet the learned men tell us that all the 
particles of which our bodies are composed 
are incessantly being renewed. 

The memory therefore is not indissolubly 
connected with any particular part of the 
brain ; it can only belong to a force distinct 
from the body, to a soul united no doubt to 
the body but distinct from it. 



n 
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August 

Mr. Emil R is no longer the same. 

He will not walk out with us. He goes to 
his office, and then shuts himself up in his 
room. To-day, for the first time since Jane's 
death, he went to his piano; but only to 
produce from it plaintive and lugubrious 
sounds. 

Yesterday Madame Thoraz visited the 
grave of her grand-daughter. She found 
there, and that not for the first time, a bunch 
of flowers placed there by a friendly hand. 
In the cemetery she met our good neighbour, 
who simply bowed to her. She was struck 
by his sad and dismal mien. It is now 
evident that he was in love with Jane, and 
cannot get over her death. 

While Mr. Emil R was making his 

piano weep, a military band passed by, filling 
the air with its joyous notes. As I listened 
to it I was reminded of a book on music, the 
title of which I forget. 

It seems that musical rules vary among 
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different peoples. The Chinese, the Arabs, 
have a scale differing sensibly from ours ; 
that which is accepted by primitive tribes 
makes us smile with pity. And yet musical 
feeling is found among all peoples. 

What does this show but that while all 
love music, all have not the same ideas about 
it ? Some are nearer to the ideal, others 
farther from it. Is it not so also with every- 
thing that pleases us ? The ideal of physical 
beauty is not the same among the Hottentots 
or Papuans as it is among Europeans or 
North Americans ; but each people, each 
individual has his own ideal. 

So, also, there is no nation without some 
belief in the life to come. What that life 
will be is a question on which opinions are 
infinitely various. But that universal consent 
has an important significance. 

There is physical beauty, there is artistic 
beauty, there is a future life, since all men 
believe in them. That is engraven in the 
depths of all hearts. If it be possible to point 
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out some few exceptions to this belief, what 
can they prove against these solemn affirma- 
tions emanating from the inner convictions of 

the human race ? 

August 

This morning I have been renewing my 
acquaintance with my classical books. I find 
there, mingled with weak and puerile argu- 
ments and with ridiculous notions about the 
life to come, some evidence of irresistible 
force in favour of the perpetuity of the soul, 
some incontestably correct thoughts as to the 
state of the soul after death. 

It is Plato who says : * If death were the 
dissolution and extinction of the whole man, 
it would give too much advantage to the 
wicked, who would be delivered at the same 
time from his body, his soul, and his vices. 
But since the soul is immortal, it has no other 
means of escaping from the evils which await 
the wicked, it has no other salvation, but 
wisdom and virtue. When the soul departs 
to the other world, it carries with it only its 
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own intellectual and moral acts, which will 
be the source of its greatest evil or of its 
greatest good, even from the moment of its 



Further, it is Cicero who makes Cato the 
Elder say : ' O happy day when I shall with- 
draw from this multitude^ from this crowd of 
mortals, to go and join the divine assembly 
of great souls ! There I shall not only meet 
again the men who have Uved like gods on 
this earth, but I shall also meet my son Cato, 
to whom these old hands have rendered those 
last offices which in the due course of nature 
he would have rendered to me. His soul 
has not left me for ever, but has gone away, 
looking back and calling me, to those regions 
whither I must soon follow. And if I have 
borne the loss of my son with courage, it is 
not because I have not felt it keenly, but I 
have consoled myself with the thought that 

our separation and absence would not last 
long.' 

Then here is Seneca, who seems to utter 
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a cry of joy at the thought that he will not 
die out altogether : ' As the rays of the sun 
touch the earth, but exist still in the focus 
from which they emanate, so the soul dwells 
in us like a divine and sacred guest. But it 
remains still attached to its origin ; it is, so to 
say, suspended to it; it aspires towards it, 
and endeavours to return to it. That will be 
a happy time for the soul when, escaping 
from the darkness in which it is involved, it 
will see with a full and clear view the celestial 
mysteries ; when it will have returned to 
heaven, its own country, and will again in- 
habit the dwelling that it originally occupied 
by right of its nature. Our origin calls us 
upwards.' 

It is vain to say that Seneca and his friends 
spoke of the future life not so much with 
deep conviction as because the belief was 
pleasant to their imagination ; it remains 
none the less true that this belief, which it is 
impossible literally to demonstrate, indited 
the burning words which came forth with 
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convincing power from the depth of their 
souls. I see in them the inspired interpreters 
of the desires of those ignorant multitudes in 
whom slumbers the firm hope that this ter- 
restrial life, so sad and troubled at times, will 
prove to be only the first stage on the road 
to eternity. 

September, 

I have not been able to read or to write 
for many days. I am obliged to be careful 
of my eyes, and, indeed, of my whole body ; 
I should have to pay dearly for the least 
excess. And whatever I may do, however 
much rest I may take, I cannot avoid suffer- 
ing. I very much fear that there are bad 
days in store for me. 

How shall I console myself.'^ 

Shall Isay that there are others who suffer 
more 'i But that does not console, that does 
not give strength, that does not explain the 
suffering. 

Shall I say that complaining of the inevit- 
able only wastes the strength which ought to 
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be employed in stoically enduring pain ? or, 
with the contemporary sage, that one ought 
to know how to be content to have ' the 
thirst after the best, the vision of history, 
and the care of humanity * ? 

No. For me these are not enough. For 
me the joys and the sufferings of this life do 
not exist for themselves ; God intends them 
to contribute to our moral education. This 
whole life is only a preparation for a higher 
life. I am conscious of that life ; I have ex- 
perienced it, and do experience it every day. 
Therefore I believe in it, and that faith con- 
soles me. May that faith increase within 
me!^^ 

* * If even there were no eternal life, if eternal life 
were nothing but a dream, it would be none the less true 
that this dream possesses the extraordinary power of 
doing us good by the mere fact of thinking about it, 
believing in it, hoping for it* — Za Morty Etude philoso- 
phique et chrktUnne^ by J. de ChaignoUes. Paris, 1874, 
p. 123. 
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September. 

The condition of Mr. Emil is becoming 
rapidly worse. 

Not seeing him go out at all, and not 
daring to intrude upon him, we sent word to 
his mother, and she has come. He allowed 
her to call in my doctor. 

' Your neighbour is very ill,' said the doctor 
to me ; ' it would need a miracle to save him. 
A galloping consumption will carry him off 
one of these days. He must have been very 
imprudent. But perhaps it is a heart-trouble 
that is undermining him ; such things do 
occur.' 

I was silent. The doctor had guessed 
right ; but I said to myself that it would do 
no good to divulge the cause of an incurable 
illness, the secret of which Madame Thoraz 
had discovered. And besides, notwithstand- 
ing the appearances and the doctor's opinion, 
I do not give up hope ; I can hardly believe 
that ... No ; that would be too cruel. 
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September. 

Too cruel ! And yet so it is. Mr. Emil 
has succumbed. His delicate constitution 
could not resist the terrible shock of Jane's 
death. He sent for me last evening. He 
grasped my hand convulsively, and, fixing 
his great black eyes upon me, said : 

*You guess what is killing me, and you 
understand me, do you not ? You knew 
her — an angel of goodness, was she not ? I 
loved her so much ! It is in vain that I 
have argued with myself; it is stronger than 
I. My life has become a burden ; but, thank 
God, that will not last long ! I shall find her 
again elsewhere, shall I not ?* 

Those were his last words. 

To-morrow his remains are to be carried 
to that cemetery in which Jane lies, and 
where there is a place reserved for me too. 

Septeniber. 

Being determined in some way to obtain 
distraction from my painful memories, I have 
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made an excursion into the country with 
Madame Thoraz. It was a splendid autumn 
day. As we went along slowly and silently 
by the edge of the forest, I said to myself, 
' Life is beautiful ! Oh yes, it is a good thing 
to live/ 

Some days nature gives us transports of 
joy, or fills us with a horror which is not 
without its charm. Night and day the deep 
blue sky and the yawning caverns, the silent 
forests and the majestic rivers intersecting 
the plain, the twittering of the birds and the 
perfume of the flowers ; how wonderful they 
all are ! 

Other days it is art that enchants us, or 
science that suffuses us with its clear lights, 
or the holy emotions of family life that stir 
the soul : it is affection singing celestial 
melodies in the depths of our souls. 

At such times we feel our own greatness. 
It is a pleasure to think, to feel, to enjoy, to 
persuade one's self that all men are good, to 
take in life at every pore, to be able to say, 
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*I exist, and am proud to exist, ''to have 
consciousness of myself/ 

It was not long, however, before my 
thoughts took a different turn. 

Leaving the forest, we described a semi- 
circle curving towards the town, and passed 
by some fields planted with vines. My friend 
called my attention to one vineyard which 
had borne the winter without any damage, 
so that in June it gave promise of a good 
crop. She said that the fortunate owner, an 
honest though poor man, used to go every 
day to watch the progress of his cherished 
vines. One day he found them cut down by 
some wicked hand level with the ground ! 

And yet, thought I, people talk of the 
goodness of men. What strange beings we 
are, capable of soaring to the stars, capable of 
the most sublime devotedness, and capable 
too of surpassing the most cruel beasts in 
malicious wickedness ! Ah ! if life is beautiful 
in some people and at some times, if some of 
the fortunate ones can rejoice in their life, 
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there are thousands and thousands who curse 
the day of their birth. 

To some, all nature smiles ; but how many- 
others seem to be treated with unspeakable 
harshness. How many poor outcasts there 
are who do not even know the names of 
science and art ; how many evils which none 
can escape ; how many families in which 
discord, hatred, bodily and mental suffering, 
are always to be found ! How many odious 
plots are being continually hatched in the 
dark! How many abominable things show 
themselves in the light of day ! How many 
vile thoughts are hidden under the most 
sacred names, being called sometimes honour, 
sometimes friendship, sometimes love ! 

And then at the end comes death. Death, 
slow to cut down many a fortunate criminal, 
but carrying off our angelic Jane at the age 
of fifteen ; and at twenty-three, that kind and 
good Emil. 

Truly, the more one thinks of the manifold 
ills to which we are exposed on all sides, the 
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more one is obliged to lament, and to shed 
torrents of tears over them. 

Life is an enigma, the most dreadful of all ; 
and I see but one solution of it : the belief in 
a future life. Without that, all is darkness, 
with that key the light enters and shines 
within us. God is love. He has created us 
capable of entering into nearer and nearer 
relations with Him, of rising out of the dark- 
ness towards the eternal light. That is the 
truth. 

September, 

Why this journal } For whom ? 

For myself. To satisfy the deep need 
that I feel for a clear understanding of the 
work that is going on within me. 

Let me see what progress I have made. 

I have come to believe with all the energy 
of my soul in the possibility of every man's 
life being prolonged, and prolonged indefi- 
nitely, beyond the tomb. And I have on my 
side, besides the numerous scattered symbols 
in nature, besides the irresistible needs of my 

8 
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reason, my conscience, and my heart, the 
assent of the most illustrious thinkers, the 
most solemn affirmations of Jesus Christ. Is 
not that more than enough ? 

But when, and ^in what form shall we live 
again ? Of what sort will that future life be ? 
Where will be its abode ? 

These are difficult questions which are only 
imperfectly answered by reason or religion, 
but on which, nevertheless, I cannot avoid 
seriously reflecting. 

I have heard it said, that nothing can be 
known on the subject. Is that correct ? 
May not these attractive though difficult 
problems be solved at least to some extent ? 



September, 

I have now to bear a fresh trouble. In 
addition to gout and rheumatism, which at 
times force me to cry out with the pain, 
in addition to my increasing deafness and 
diminishing power of sight, I am now obliged 
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to submit once or twice a day to a painful 
operation. 

My poor old Susan, too, has been obliged 
to keep her bed for some days. She is now 
better, and on my congratulating her, she 
said, making the sign of the cross : * Ah, my 
dear sir, if you did but know with what 
fervour I prayed to the Virgin ! She has 
certainly heard me. And then, what does 
it matter if we have to suffer a little here 
below, is there not heaven to look forward 
to?' 

Good old Susan ! Her views of religion 
are different from mine. I consider her 
opinions on many points erroneous, but we 
are in agreement on essentials. Her faith is 
above all a living faith. She is the very 
slave of duty, she is conscience personified. 
She struggles against the evil inclinations of 
her heart ; and she hopes, with humility and 
confidence, in the goodness of her God. How 
easy it is to agree with her. Our spirits have 

not the same needs, but our hearts beat in 
unison. 

8—2 
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September, 

While reflecting on the striking inequalities 
to be found on earth, one curious explanation 
has come into my mind. May we not have 
already lived elsewhere, in some other corner 
of the universe, before becoming incarnate in 
human form ? I said to myself that the 
fortunate man may be rewarded here, and 
the unfortunate chastised, according as they 
have done well or ill in some previous state 
of existence. 

But no, that cannot be. And why ? 
Because no man has any recollection of any 
such existence previous to his appearance 
upon earth. That is very certain. 

It is true that there have been occasions 
when I have asked myself whether I have 
not long ago been in circumstances similar to 
those through which I was then passing; but 
on reflection I have had to admit that these 
vague reminiscences related after all only to 
this earthly life. 

Moreover, what sense would there be in 
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an expiation imposed on account of sins of 
which we are not conscious ? 

A strange explanation truly, invented, we 
may well say, by the fortunate of this world. 
If they are fortunate, it is surely because they 
deserve to be so. Why should the unfortunate 
complain ? They are only expiating their 
ante-terrestrial sins. Oh, poor unfortunates ! 
This was surely the one thing lacking to 
make your misery complete — this unjust and 
haughty accusation. How much better to 
admit that if good and evil are unequally 
distributed on earth, it is in order that these 
may exercise charity, that those may be 
purified by suffering, and that all may use 
the things of earth with a view to those of 
heaven ! 

October. 

Paid a visit to my beloved asylum. The 
children are as well as can be. Truly charity 
works wonders. George's attacks are less 
frequent, and his nights quieter. He knows 
that he is loved, and that is the best palliative 
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for him ; as for his complete restoration to 
health, it is quite out of the question. 

It does one good to see our excellent 
matron, Miss Frederica, at her work. With 
what angelic patience she dresses the wounds 
of our poor inmates ! Nothing repels her, 
neither their ugly wounds, nor their apparent 
insensibility, nor the constant watching over 
them necessary by night and by day. And 
when she sees a pale face lighted up with a 
beam of satisfaction, when she hears one 
lisping, * I love you, you good !' she thinks 
herself repaid for her hard toil. 

And these poor creatures, so degraded, 
paralyzed, epileptic, almost idiotic, who have, 
so to say, been cradled in suffering, suffering 
which will never let them go until their last 
breath, while thousands of human beings are 
rejoicing in their life ; is there not to be any 
compensation for them ? Oh, it would surely 
be blasphemy to refuse to believe that God, 
the God of love, has in store for them a 
life less hard than this ; for they are not mere 
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machines, they, too, have souls capable of 
thought and of love, although now imprisoned 
within thick walls and dark. But those walls 
will be broken down, that the soul may rise 
to a better state. 

October, 

Madame Thoraz has read to me a magni- ^ 
ficent page in which religion and philosophy 
are blended, and which is summed up in these 
words : ' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his own 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap eternal life.' 

This page is by St. Paul. And surely 
the future life must be just that, the exact 
mathematical consequence of the present 
life. 

In the realm of physics nothing can come 
out of nothing. Like cause, like effect. 

In human life, too, all holds together, like 
the links of a chain. The forces which act 
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in human life are different from those existing 
in visible things ; or rather I should say that 
to these last mentioned there are others 
added, I mean those spiritual forces which 
constitute the human soul ; but even here, in 
this higher region, it is certain that every- 
thing has its cause, and that the effect is the 
inevitable result of the cause. In other 
words, at every moment of my life the con- 
dition of my soul, whatever it may be, 
becomes the starting-point for further pro- 
gress, either in that which is good or in that 
which is evil. By reason of my free power 
of choice I may either advance or recede, 
may use all my surroundings as steps up- 
wards towards heaven or downward into 
darkness. 

Such as I may be at the moment of death, 
at the end of this first phase of my existence, 
with such habits and powers acquired here 
below, with a certain amount of love for what 
is true and good, or with the habit of yielding 
to the powers of darkness ; such I shall be. 
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such, and such only, I shall enter on my 
future existence.* 

When this is understood, when these truths 
are perceived in the brightness of that inward 
light which lighteth every man on his entry 
into this world, it may be understood how it 
is that some thinkers have tried to make us 
believe in the transmigration of souls. It is 
so easy to admit that if some die capable of 
acquiring and using organs superior to those 
of our earthly body, of raising themselves in 
the hierarchy of beings that people the 
universe, others on the contrary who have 
given their affections here below to the 
things of sense, having only the shadow of 
a human soul, may become incarnate in some 

* *The future life .... will not be a condition 
imposed from without (eine Veranstaltung von aussen)^ 
but a state produced by ourselves in ourselves ' {ein von 
uns in uns gesckaffener Zustand), — Huber, Die Idee der 
Unsierbiichkeit Second edition. Munich, 1865, p. 188. 
The idea set forth in the text does not exclude the 
possibility of a final judgment, to be pronounced at the 
end of things earthly. 
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organism inferior to the human body, so as 
to begin again, but with less favourable 
chances than on their first appearance in this 
world, that struggle of which the final issue 
will be either an existence in pure light or 
the extinction of the soul. 

As I am writing these lines I see a 
drunkard passing my window whose de- 
grading propensity has almost extinguished 
every higher instinct. He is not yet alto- 
gether lost, but what efforts would be neces- 
sary before he could become transformed into 
an angel of light ! To say the least, he will 
not on quitting this life be ripe for a better 
existence ; while others who have been earnest 
in the struggle, and who by an effort of their 
free will have succeeded here below in living 
the life from above and in acquiring spiritual 
power, will be quite ready to undergo a 
glorious transformation. 

That depends for each one of us only upon 
ourselves. 

The praises which we may win from men, 
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the fine things that may be said over our 
tomb, will be of no avail ; the laws which 
God has given to our nature are as inflexible 
as His justice. 

October, 

I am looking at my portrait, taken at least 
forty years ago. Is it really my own portrait ? 
Yes, and no. How much I have changed 
since then ! To-day a few scattered grey 
hairs hang around my temples, my eyes have 
lost their lustre, my cheeks are emaciated, my 
forehead is wrinkled. Ah no ! this portrait, 
this head — so young, so fresh, so lively — 
cannot be mine. 

And yet, beneath my aged features there 
is still the same soul that spoke through my 
physiognomy then, when I was in the full 
force of middle age ; and even my face of 
to-day, on careful observation, recalls my 
face of that time. Under the diversity of 
outward appearance may be seen the identity 
of expression. 
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In the same way, I believe, our future em- 
bodiment, for I cannot suppose that we shall 
forthwith become pure spirit, will recall our 
present form, will remind us of it, but will 
be different from it. It will bear the summary 
imprint of all the impressions which we may 
have given to it here below, exactly as the con- 
dition of our soul will be the result of all the 
habits, good or evil, all the tastes and desires 
which it may have cultivated on earth ; and 
thus we shall be able to recognize each other. 

Perhaps the more terrestrial parts, now in- 
dispensable, will then have disappeared. We 
shall have no more use for them. 

But the more noble parts of our earthly 
bodies will subsist, spiritual and visible at the 
same time. Or rather that body which our 
senses are not able to perceive exists already, 
a spiritual image of our carnal body, an im- 
palpable intermediary between our carnal 
body and our soul-spirit; the mysterious 
essence which, disengaged at the moment of 
death from the bonds which unite it to matter, 
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will follow the pure spirit into the supra- 
terrestrial regions.* 

Is not that at least as much in accordance 
with good sense as the idea of an indefinitely 
prolonged sleep of souls, after which they may 
be reunited with their bodies ? It is only 
hypothesis, it is true, but as such surely very 
admissible ; because, among other reasons, it 
would lead us to watch over this carnal body 
in order to purify it and to subdue its earthly 
passions. 

In short, it maybe affirmed that the future 
life will resemble this in certain important 
respects, that the fundamental laws of our 
being (the sentiment of duty for instance) 
will continue in force in our further develop- 
ment, while we shall leave below all that is 
essentially earthly. Our future existence will 
be similar to this, but yet will differ vastly 
from it. 

* The Apostle Paul admits three elements in every 
man — spirit, soul, and body. May there not be also 
other intermediary elements, making a man a true 
microcosm, a compendium of all his surroundings ? 
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Supposing that our earth-made body were 
put aside, how many vulgar needs would at 
the same time disappear; how many low 
temptations which have to be overcome here, 
how many labours, prejudices, wearinesses, 
sadnesses, sufferings, chances of falling, would 
cease to assail us ! And, on the other hand, 
what would an existence be without work, 
without struggles, without duties to be fulfilled. 

But, once again, after that has been said, 
we must put our finger on our lips and keep 
silence. 

October, 

What striking contrasts there are on this 
earth, contrasts which I am never weary of 
noting ! 

Baron S has lately given a grand enter- 
tainment in connection with the forthcoming 
marriage of his daughter. All the best 
families of the neighbourhood were invited, 
and there were dresses of extraordinary 
splendour. And so, while at a few yards' 
distance precious stones were glittering, night 
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was turned into day with the brilliant illu- 
mination, and youth, health, riches, displayed 
all their treasures and all their charms ; here 
at our asylum our poor inmates were suffer- 
ing, groaning and writhing in pain. 

And yet it is maintained that the tomb is 
the end of man. Surely those who maintain 
that can never have suffered, nor even 
thought for a moment on the amount of 
unmerited suffering which, in the case of so 
many human creatures, makes this world a 
veritable vale of tears.* 

October, 

A bight of suffering, of terrible suffering. 
In order to forget myself, if possible, I got 

* * To consider life from the standpoint of death, and 
death from the standpoint of immortality, that seems to 
me to be the true wisdom.' Such is the conclusion 
reached by the author of a most learned and complete 
book on the future life : * History of the Development of 
Opinions as to the Conditions after death ' {Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem Tode^ 
auf Grund vergleichender Religionsforschung\ by Edm. 
Spiess, Privatdocent an der Universitat Jena. Jena, 
1877. P- 594- 
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up as well as I could, and hobbled to the 
window. There I looked at the stars. Oh, 
what a grand sight ! Poor creatures that we 
are, how can we find words eloquent enough 
to tell of these wonders ? And yet to what 
heights we have reached ! Have we not 
measured the distances which separate some 
of these starry worlds from others ? Surely 
that is a great power to have attained. 

When I consider the greatness of man, 
when I look into the depths of my soul, I 
hold to the conviction that those other depths 
which we call the heavens are for us. 

What sensible man will ever believe that, 
among the millions of globes that occupy 
space, the only one inhabited by reasonable 
beings is our own poor little earth ? 

The conditions of existence elsewhere are 
no doubt different from ours, but it is evident 
that what we call death will greatly modify 
the conditions of our being. And we may 
therefore very well admit that, while the 
primordial substance of our being will remain 
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the same, new organs adapted to other con- 
ditions, and of a lighter materiality (if I may 
so express it), will enable us to dwell in 
worlds which are at present supposed to be 
uninhabitable. 

* In my Father's house are many mansions,' 
said Jesus ; an infinitely reasonable statement. 
That * Father's house ' is the universe, the 
vast universe ; the mansions are the more or 
less perfect worlds which compose it. To 
each one after death will no doubt be assigned 
the mansion to which he will have a sort of 
moral right. This seems to me to be perfectly 
reasonable in principle ; whatsoever a man 
shall have sown, that shall he also reap. The 
day after death will be the natural conse- 
quence of the day before, just as to-day is 
related to yesterday. Beyond that, there is 
nothing now before us but a field for pure 
hypothesis. 

Meanwhile, I take a last look at those 
stars which glitter on high. I try to imagine 
the worlds depending upon them ; I admire, 

9 
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I adore, I hope, I believe, and no man shall 
rob me of my faith. 

October. 

I have had to pass through a terrible crisis. 
I thought I should have lost my senses. 

All my doubts came back again. I had 
thought them completely dissipated, but their 
germs were still there, hidden in some obscure 
comer of my soul. And so they rose up 
again, each helping the others, to make a 
mock at me, at my faith in a Divine Provi- 
dence, in a personal immortality. 

The night which enveloped me with its 
shadows seems to have penetrated into the 
centre of my being. It seemed to me that 
our life is only a dream, to which we might 
put an end whenever we please. I even 
thought of putting an end to mine. It would 
be done so easily : I could go to sleep quietly, 
I thought, and all would be over. 

Then the day came. The Doctor relieved 
me. The daylight helped to dissipate the 
darkness which had invaded my spirit All 
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the reasons on which my faith had been 
built rose up before me again, serene and 
beneficent. I was ashamed of my feebleness. 
I am determined to struggle even to the end, 
and, please God, I will conquer. 

November. 

My sadness has returned again. 

What is my life good for } 

Young people are cut off in the spring of 
. life, while I have reached the middle of its 
winter, and L live still. My limbs become 
more and more stiff, the edge has gone off 
my senses, my faculties are dwindling, I am 
unable to act, weary of life, and yet I live. 
Thia is what I was saying to myself yester- 
day: It is like a distant echo of my senseless 
murmu rings of former days. 

Madame Thoraz came in just at the right 
moment. While Susan was rubbing my 
aching foot, I talked with Madame Thoraz. 
I went so far as to tell her of my renewed 
doubts, and her serene confidence gave me 

9—2 
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renewed encouragement. The substance of 
what she said was : that we cannot find 
answers to every doubt, our knowledge is 
only fragmentary ; but with the conviction 
that God is love, a conviction which springs 
from the depth of our soul, we need not doubt 
that the sorrows of old age have some pur- 
pose and meaning. St. Paul has well said, 
* Though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.' 
What matters it that this outward man 
decays, that some of our faculties fall asleep ? 
— because that which is best in us, that in- 
definable thing called love, is capable of 
increasing even to the last moment. And as 
to those old people in their second childhood, 
as we say — those old people in whom all 
self-consciousness seems to be extinct — do 
you know whether the soul, apparently inert 
and incapable of outward expression, does 
not keenly feel what is going on around ? 
May not a work be going on within, latent 
and unperceived, but real and intense ? And, 
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then, do not these furnish to others the 
opportunity for the exercise of abounding 
charity ? 

We then began to talk of the employments 
which may be assigned to our faculties in 
the life beyond the tomb. Our good Susan, 
whom i questioned about it, thinks that after 
having got out of Purgatory, the elect, with 
harps in their hands, will sing to all eternity 
the praises of God ; and that in order to 
reach that, it is needful to have much love 
to God and to men. 

Madame Thoraz is inclined to believe that 
at death the soul will sleep, perhaps for ages ; 
that afterwards will come the judgment, at 
which some (but very few) will find them- 
selves condemned to eternal sufferings, while 
others will be called to enjoy blessedness 
susceptible of augmentation, a blessedness 
which she does not attempt to define more 
clearly ; and that what is necessary in order 
to obtain the enjoyment of this indefinable 
blessedness, is to love God and men with ^all 
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the strength, wherein she is in perfect accord 
with Susan. 

After Susan had withdrawn I explained to 
Madame Thoraz my own views on the subject. 

Here is a short statement of them. 

Moral beauty will appear to our astonished 
sight more and more pure and grand. We 
shall increase indefinitely the sum of our 
knowledge. Artistic beauty will enchant us 
under forms more perfect than any seen here 
below. Our purified senses will be delighted 
by the taste of almost spiritual enjoyments. 
In all this there will still be need for effort, 
but the effort will be less fatiguing; those 
rare moments in which while still on earth 
our spirit springs forth easily and joyously 
towards the things above, will become the 
ordinary experience of our life. Our dwelling- 
place, now so narrow, will be more and more 
extended ; a life more intense and of a higher 
order will become our portion. Relations 
with our fellows will be multiplied. In a 
word, we shall find something analogous to 
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all that charms us here below, all that pleases 
our eyes, our ears, our souls : the beauties of 
form and harmony, the knowledge and pure 
love, the delight that we feel in intimate 
communion with the noblest minds either by 
speech or by reading, but all this on a vast 
scale and with greatly increased power. 

And why not ? See this poor labourer 
whose hard toil on earth prevents the de- 
velopment of his faculties ; he can hardly 
have a momentary glimpse of the higher 
delights which some of his more favoured 
brethren are already enjoying so largely. 
And yet his needs are the same as ours ; 
change the conditions of his existence, and 
you would at once see that his imprisoned 
faculties would freely expand themselves 
towards the limits which God has assigned 
to them. And why should not this be the ex- 
perience awaiting us all ? As we are so fully 
occupied with the hard labour of earth during 
this first stage of our existence, why may we 
not elsewhere, under better conditions, attain 
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to those great celestial enjoyments for which 
we feel ourselves created, provided always 
that we render ourselves capable of them and 
worthy to participate in them ? 

And that which is most important of all to 
this end, is the development in us of the 
highest faculty of our souls, that one which, 
as we are profoundly conscious, chiefly con- 
stitutes our likeness to God, the faculty of 
loving in purity and holiness. In this, this 
chief point, we are all three in perfect accord 
— Susan, the poor servant, Madame Thoraz, 
the excellent Christian, and myself. 

This is how I picture to myself the future 
life. These are the rough outlines ; but as 
for the filling up of the picture, the descrip- 
tion in detail of the life of the blessed, who 
dare attempt it ? * 

This, however, is enough for us. It is 

* Swedenborg has attempted it His descriptions of 
the future life manifest an almost incredible simplicity. 
He pretends to have seen everything, to know every- 
thing. In these matters, the confession of ignorance is 
the beginning of wisdom. 
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enough to satisfy our best desires, to help us 
to bear the burden of life by putting into our 
hearts a firm and joyous hope. It leaves no 
room for the fear of becoming weary of 
eternity. What vast horizons, what immense 
fields open out before us ! 

And when we shall have passed through a 
second life, after a second old age, longer 
perhaps than this, why may we not pass 
through a second death less dreadful than 
the first, to begin again a new life ? Where 
are the bounds of the visible universe, where 
the limits imposed upon the expansion of the 
soul ? Why should we not become more and 
more like pure spirit ? 

'Rejoice,' says the Apostle, *and again I 
say, rejoice.* Let that be our motto, completed 
by the addition of this other saying, * Lay hold 
on eternal life, to which ye are called.' 

Oh that I could impart my conviction to 
the many who are passing on towards their 
inevitable end with hearts full of sadness and 
despair ! 
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November, 

I have lately had quite a series of tolerable 
days. It has been like a renewing of my 
youth. I know that it cannot last long. 
Meanwhile I give thanks to God ; this time 
of respite has enabled me to accumulate new 
strength for the coming struggles. 

I have been again to see the country which 
will soon put on its winter dress. I have 
visited our patients, who are gradually being 
transformed by loving care. I have been 
able to mount up to the third floor garret, to 
the poor neighbour to whom Madame Thoraz 
and I send every month enough to pay his 
rent. 

I had learnt that his wife had been taken 
ill. When I presented myself to him he 
looked quite astonished. I gave him some 
work to do. I spoke to him about the future 
of his children. I hope to succeed in finding 
a place for one of them who has just left the 
elementary school and who has a taste for 
drawing. Then I spoke of that Providence 
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without whose will not a sparrow falls to the 
ground. 

* Oh ! yes, sir/ said he, ' I really believe it is 
that Providence that pays my rent.' 

I made no reply, for I do not wish him ever to 
know that it is upon me that Providence has 
laid the charge to come to his help ; but I did 
not leave him without having expressed, simply 
and firmly, those sweet convictions which have 
reconciled me to the sadnesses of life. 

* Thank you, my good sir,' said he, * thank 
you for your kind words. I had been told that 
those who live for heaven forget the things of 
earth, and only live for themselves without 
caring for others ; but now I see that I have 
been misled, for you love men while at the 
same time you believe in heaven.' 

'Yes, surely, my good man, it is just 
because I believe that I love them, that I 
even force myself to love those who do not 
love me, and that I succeed in stifling the 
murmurs which are sometimes provoked by 
my sufferings.' 
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* Thank you, my good sir, once more ; I will 
tell that to my poor invalid/ 

' And I will inquire from time to time how 
you get on, if you will allow me.' 

I thought it best not to prolong my visit. 
Madame Thoraz, who has more strength 
than I, will certainly visit these good people, 
who are uneducated and have been brought 
up under anti- religious influences, but whose 
hearts seem ready to open to the power of an 
active and loving piety. 

And now let the winter come ! If God 
will, I shall support its rigour as I resign 
myself, thanks to His aid, to the winter of my 
life, 

November, 

Oh, how selfish we are ! How rare are the 
moments in our life when we frankly prefer 
the right to the pleasant ! And yet the main 
object of life, as an apostle has well said, is to 
cause the spirit to triumph over the flesh. 

Yesterday I was more impatient than usual. 
A poor woman came to my door ; Susan let 
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her in. I received her harshly ; I told her, 
hardly listening to what she had to say, that 
the poor live upon those who are better off, 
and threatened her with the police. And I 
let her go, enjoying for a moment the relief 
caused by the cessation of her complaints. 

Then, when it was too late, I regretted the 
severity of my words ; I was seized with 
remorse. I said to myself that poverty is 
not always a sign of immorality, far from it ; 
that poverty moreover brings many a tempta- 
tion which I should not be able, any more 
than most of the poor, to resist ; that I have 
done nothing that I know of to merit being 
above poverty ; and that if I were needy, I 
should consider it abominable if I were not 
helped. I recalled to mind the calm resigna- 
tion of the unhappy woman, the suffering 
evident in her face, but it was too late to 
repair the fault. 

It is good to believe in a merciful God, 
who deigns to put our transgressions far away 
from us, as far as the heavens are above the 
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earth. But it is necessary to watch and pray- 
that we may not be overcome by temptation. 

November, 

A visit from Mr. Sauliez, on one of those 
beautiful autumn days which strengthen and 
invigorate body and soul. 

I was able to go with him to our Asylum, 
where we have installed a fourth child, the 
child of that poor woman whom I so harshly 
repelled the other day, and whom Susan 
succeeded in finding out. 

I wish that I could thus make amends for 
all the numerous faults that I have committed 
during my life. 

Mr. Sauliez is delighted at the progress 
made by our idiots and epileptics. 

* That is a work/ he said, ' which will con- 
tinue our life.' And with th^t start he pro- 
ceeded to set forth his ideas on immortality. 
He thinks that our life continues itself in 
our works, not otherwise. 

But is that a true immortality "i Does not 
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that hypothesis do away at the very outset 
with what is most essential in man, his 
consciousness of himself, his personality ? 
How does it answer to the inextinguishable 
desire that we have for the development of 
our life elsewhere ? What will the traces of 
our life on earth matter to us, if the very 
principle of that life has completely vanished 
in death ? And the thousands of poor out- 
casts, of whom we cannot too often think, the 
obscure slaves of duty, whose earthly life is 
only suffering, what a mockery of consolation 
it would be to tell them that their passage 
through life on earth will not have been 
useless ! 

No doubt it is true in a sense that our 
activity here below has more or less influence 
on the destiny of those who come after us ; 
but is that all ? 

What will that matter to us, if it be true 
that death destroys us utterly ? Then again 
what will it be for those who have lived only 
for their earthly interests ? 
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'No, no !' said I to Mr. Sauliez, * do not let 
us delude ourselves. This pretended im- 
mortality is not one at all ; it is nothing but a 
caricature of it, as the God of Pantheism 
also is nothing but an empty name. It is 
our personality that gives us our dignity. 
Personal immortality alone answers to the 
cry of our soul. That alone is worth the 
struggles and sufferings of this life. We are 
not mere blind force, unconscious factors in 
this vast machine called the universe ; we are 
intelligent beings called upon to fulfil our 
earthly duties so that afterwards we may 
mount higher in the scale of being.* 

Mr. Sauliez answered that I might be right. 
As for me, I feel, and I say it with a joyful 
certitude, I feel that I am right. 

November, 

Madame Thoraz has been up to that third 
floor garret in front of our house. That 
household is set up again. Not that plenty 
reigns there as yet, but the good folk are 
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now beyond want. Charles gives promise of 
being a good designer ; his sister works at 
printing, and now earns her living ; the father 
has set to work cheerfully since we have 
provided for him a sewing machine, which he 
is determined to pay for little by little. 

His convictions are far from being firm, but 
they are gaining strength. He has had first 
misfortune, and then happiness, as helpers. 
We all have need of these two supports, 
which come, though in. unequal measure, to 
every man. What would become of us if one 
of the two were lacking ? We may well 
forgive much to those who are never visited 
by joy, or by suffering. 

* I believe in a general way in a future life,' 
he said to Madame Thoraz ; * but why is it 
that no one ever comes back from beyond 
the tomb ?* 

That is a question that I too have often 
had before me, and the other day I spoke of 
it to Madame Thoraz. She gave me the 
same answer that she gave to our neighbour. 

10 
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She quoted the end of the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus : 'If they believe not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rose from the dead.' 

What does that mean except that the 
reasons which we have for believing in the 
continuity of life are amply sufficient to 
convince a candid man ? 

We must accept life as God has made it ; 
it is a life in which we have to win our 
convictions ; to walk by faith, not by sight. 
If spiritual things were in full view, there 
would be no merit in admitting their exist- 
ence ; it would indeed be impossible not to 
believe in them. And then what would 
become of that liberty to accept or reject 
which evidently constitutes one of the pri- 
mordial elements of our nature ? It is after 
hard struggle that we attain to belief. We 
need to lend an attentive ear to the voice 
from within ; we need — and this is the 
difficulty — to live in view of the life that is to 
come after this. Without struggle there is no 
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victory ; the future life has to be won by the 
expenditure of all the living forces of the 
soul. 

November. 

The last part of the month has been very 
bad for me. 

As to my body : terrible and continual 
suffering. 

As to my soul : sad memories going 
back to a happier past in which life was all 
smiles, and to the dismal regions of doubt. 

Oh, my God, forsake me not ! 

December, 

If on appearing before my Judge I should 
hear applied to me the expression in a well- 
known parable : * but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath T 
— the thought makes me shudder. 

I believe it is fear that causes so many to 
maintain that all is over at death, that the 
earth is only a pit of corruption, and not the 
place in which souls are fitted for immortality, 
and that eternal sleep begins for us at the tomb. 

10—2 
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There are many who would prefer that to a 
future without end, bringing with it just 
retribution. 

December 27. 

What a joyous Christmas Eve we have 
had ! What pure and sweet enjoyments may 
be felt even when tortured as I am by the 
infirmities of age ! 

I left all the arrangements to Madame 
Thoraz, an admirable woman, who finds all 
her enjoyment in making others happy. 

She was occupied all day on the 24th 
preparing a Christmas tree in my little 
parlour. 

When evening came the door was opened, 
and I was taken in my easy chair into the 
brilliantly lighted room. In the middle there 
was the traditional fir-tree, bending under 
the weight of gifts of many forms and many 
colours. Around it were Madame Thoraz, 
Susan, my neighbour and his four children, 
and our inmates of the Sauliez Asylum. 

They sang some simple and joyful songs. 
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prepared by Madame Thoraz ; and then she 
spoke to them of the Saviour, the Friend of 
men, the Comforter of the distressed. Their 
hands were clasped as she spoke, and tears of 
joy ran down their faces. 

* It will be like this in heaven,' said one of 
the children. 

' Yes,' answered Susan, * and much more 
beautiful, and that will never end.' 

* And,' added Madame Thoraz, ' if we are to 
see all the wonders that God has in store for 
us, we must love Him and obey Him ; you 
understand that, my dear children ?' 

And then these dear little ones were 
embraced and loaded with gifts. 

A charming festival, too soon over ! A 
festival which tells more than any other of the 
love wherewith God loves us, and of the love 
which ought to unite us to each other. This 
green tree in the midst of the cold season, 
these bright candles, these numerous signs of 
affection, what touching, symbols of faith, 
love, and hope ! 
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However wretched we may be, it is surely 
a sign of greatness to be able to believe, to 
love, and to hope. 

January, 

When unable to sleep at night, I muse 
upon the life which awaits us beyond this. I 
raise questions upon questions to which I 
cannot give any answer. 

I console myself for my inability by the 
consideration that it is enough to know the 
essential ; the rest may be learnt hereafter. 

The essential is the blessed life itself; the 
rest is the secret of the great God who is all 
Love and Wisdom. 

I remember visiting, some four-and-twenty 
years ago, an old schoolfellow. I was sure 
that he would receive me with the greatest 
cordiality, but I could not picture to myself 
his house, his home, or the members of his 
family. 

After we had exchanged our first saluta- 
tions, I found that all his surroundings were 
different from what I had expected, his 
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house more delightful, his wife more amiable, 
his children more charming ; but after all, in 
the main I had made no mistake. 

So will it be in the heavenly regions. We 
shall meet with one surprise continually suc- 
ceeding another ; our faith will be exchanged 
for sight ; but even here below we have the 
right to believe, and have a hundred good 
reasons for believing, that our heavenly 
Father holds in reserve for us pure, deep 
joys which no human language can describe, 
no human spirit imagine. In this we are 
quite certain of being right, and that is 
enough for us. 

What will be the condition of infants, 
whose life on earth has been but a passing 
moment ? 

Will our glorified bodies bear the marks of 
our earthly infirmities ? 

Will they be capable of development analo- 
gous to that on earth ? 

Will an ardent friendship take the place of 
earthly love ? 
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Shall we recognize each other ? 

What will be our employments ? 

Shall we remember our life here below ? 

Will there be a universal language to serve 
for the interchange of thought ? 

Before all these questions I stand in un- 
certainty. I leave each one to answer them 
for himself in his own way. For my own 
part, after having tried one hypothesis after 
another, I answer, *That is God's secret.'* 

He has crowded with marvels our poor 
little terrestrial abode; we shall see more 
and greater wonders as we advance in our 
upward progress towards Him. 

Let us rise, let us hope, let us rejoice! 
Let us mount upwards to that God whose 
love passeth knowledge ! 

• And yet it may be possible by analogy to find an- 
swers to some of these questions. Jesus Christ said, * In 
my Father's house are many mansions,' a grand saying 
which we understan d in the sense of a gradual spirituali- 
zation, an unlimited development, from sphere to sphere ; 
without attempting to enter into details, the main idea is 
enough for us. 
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January. 

A criminal of the worst sort, a parricide, 
has just been executed. 

As he had lived, so he died; to the last 
moment mocking at everything sacred, de- 
claring the belief in a future life the height 
of folly, and expressing only one regret — that 
he had not been skilful enough to escape 
from the hands of justice. 

It is not for me to judge him. I do not 
know his antecedents ; I do not know what 
evil influences had been around him, nor 
what efforts he had made to resist them. 

But we may well ask what would become 
of society if such a materialism should be- 
come very widely extended. I can under- 
stand that those who are able to move in the 
elevated sphere of art, science, pure thought, 
may to a certain extent do without religion* 
The elevated thoughts which nourish their 
higher life take the place, in a certain degree, 
of those moral principles which, whatever 
men may say, borrow all their majesty from 
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religious feeling ; they are, as it were, an in- 
ferior sort of religion.* But the common 
people, who compose the immense majority 
of mankind — what would become of them, 
whither would they wander, if faith in a 
superior order of things were taken from 
them ? If they should be loosed from the 
wholesome restraint of belief in God, and 
faith in immortality for the soul, what will 
there be to serve as a bridle for those fierce 
and savage appetites which are always pre- 
sent in the carnal man ? What disturbances, 
what fearful abysses open before us ! And 
moreover, I do not know why I should 
speak of the common people only, for I 
doubt whether the most enlightened classes 

• ' Holiness, purity, virtue, seem to be perfectly com- 
patible with great ignorance; and scientific genius, the 
possession of all the treasures accumulated by the labour 
of the learned and the thinkers of all ages, does not seem 
to add to the soul a single grace, or charm, or virtue. To 
know is not the same as to will ; to understand is not the 
same as to love.' — Laugel, Les FrobUmes de PAme, Paris, 
1868, p. no. 
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could allow the instinct of eternal things to 
die out within them without the result being 
a frightful overturning of the bases of social 
order. 

January. 

I shall soon come to the end of my suffer- 
ings. I shall soon have fought out this great 
battle called life, earthly life ; and I trust that 
however bruised, I may come out of it vic- 
torious. 

Afterwards, I know, I shall find myself 
called to other combats; and I shall enter 
upon them fortified and strengthened by the 
struggles of this lower scene. Thus I can 
go forward on the way to eternity full of 
courage, the more sure of victory the nearer 
I approach to my God. 

' Why are thou cast down, O my soul ! and 
why art thou disquieted within me ?* 

Courage ! courage ! the joys of triumph are 
in view ! 
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February. 

In order to overcome this terrible enemy- 
called the fear of death, weapons of some 
kind are needful. Where are they to be 
found ? Whence can our help come ? 

From my God, as Jesus Christ has made 
Him known to me. 

The more closely I examine the question 
the more I feel assured that Christianity is 
really, as it seemed to me last year to be, 
just the all-powerful help that we instinctively 
long after. 

What is Christianity } In order to tho- 
roughly understand it, I go back to its 
authentic source, to that which all Christians 
consider to be so, to the Bible, and there 
seek its fundamental characteristics. 

The Bible is in form imperfect, human. 
A grammarian may discover in it grammati- 
cal errors ; a pedantic expositor may find 
passages difficult to be harmonised ; a philo- 
sopher may perceive shades of difference 
between the formulas by which a Paul, a 
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Peter, a James have endeavoured to explain 
the work of redemption.* But what matters 
all that beside those sublime thoughts, those 
profound words which abound in the Book ? 

If we consider the Bible in the light of our 
conscience, we cannot help admitting that the 
morals of the Gospel are admirable. When 
listening to the Master, and after Him the 
disciples, speaking of sin, of the unlimited 
duty of rendering good for evil, of humility, 
of charity, of meekness, of so many virtues of 
different kinds— bold, strong, masculine, or 
simple, sweet, so to say feminine — and that 
with an incomparable authority — what honest 
man would not exclaim with tearful eyes and 
clasped hands : * How admirable ! how true ! 
how divine ' ? 

But to whom is mankind indebted for that 
unparalleled striving after moral perfection 
which dates from eighteen centuries ago ? 

* In a book published in 1868 {De la JBonti morale^ ou 
Esquisse d*une Apologte du Christianisme^ Paris, Grassart), 
the author has set forth at length the manner in which he 
understands the Bible. 
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To Jesus of Nazareth. To that Jesus 
clearly foretold by many a prophet of the 
Old Covenant. To that Jesus whose life, as 
It is narrated to us, however incomplete may 
be the accounts that tell of it, moves us pro- 
foundly. What must have been that life 
itself, since the dim image of it which has 
been handed down to us has such a powerful 
influence over us ? 

I confess that it seems to me impossible to 
define clearly the person of Jesus Christ. 
But what does that matter ? Has there ever 
been any clear definition of God Himself? 
Who are we that we should expect to under- 
stand fully His being ? It is the same with 
Jesus Christ. Who will ever tell with com- 
plete certitude His origin, His essence, the 
full meaning of the work that He came to 
accomplish ? To meditate on these grave 
problems is the business of theologians ; to 
solve them so that they may be made per- 
fectly clear to all is no man's business. And, 
thank God, that is not 'needful. What every 
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man of honest purpose may come to under- 
stand, as I firmly believe, is that Jesus was a 
being standing alone, in whom holiness was 
incarnate, who was the possessor of marvellous 
powers, and who, for the salvation of man- 
kind, emptied the bitter cup. To love Him, 
to identify oneself with Him by faith, to 
follow His example, to seek his aid, leaving 
it to the theologians to try to depict the 
precise outline of His superhuman personality, 
will be quite sufficient. 

And, in fact, this is the way in which, often 
without thinking about it, believers of all 
times and places have acted. They have 
found nourishment in those simple stories of 
the Scriptures, in those important teachings 
of the Lord which penetrate into their con- 
science to enlighten it, into their heart to 
renew it ; they have felt that, like the giant 
in the Greek mythology who, in his struggle 
with Hercules, strengthened himself by con- 
tact with the earth, they too, by contact with 
the Bible, acquire new power to fight against 
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evil ; they have ignored, or put aside, the 
insurmountable difficulties which they have 
encountered. These have dropped out of 
sight, while the enlightening truths have 
risen upwards into the soul. 

For my part, I sit down at the feet of 
Jesus Christ. 

He speaks to me of my soul, which may be 
lost ; He announces the merciful kindness of 
the Father, who desires my happiness ; and I 
find His words sweeter than honey. Here I 
see Him at prayer ; there He heals diseased 
bodies, and raises up penitent sinners. 
Further on He suffers, He forgives. He 
dies ; He dies voluntarily, and by a death 
the pain of which forces from Him heart- 
rending cries. And then above His teaching 
and His sufferings there is always this grand 
thought : there is a kingdom of heaven. 

Why should not I, in my turn, be inspired 
by this grand thought which is like the soul 
of the Bible ? Why should I be weary of 
praying, of struggling, of suffering, of con- 
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templating that sublime idea towards which 
our Lord s whole work converged ? 

Lord, complete Thy work in me ! 

March, 

How many deaths there have been in the 
last month ! Many men younger than I have 
received their summons. 

When will my turn come ? It cannot be 
long delayed. 

1 shall bid farewell to all that I have loved. 
I shall take a last look at my life : at the 
joys that I have had, at my hours of dis- 
couragement, at the faults committed, at the 
sufferings endured, at the friends who will 
surround me without being able to detain me. 
But I shall also look, with humble confidence, 
beyond the tomb ; I shall remember my 
merciful God, and His Son all resplendent 
with light and life, and His saying : * Because 
I live, ye shall live also.' 

I too will say to him : * Lord, remember 



me.' 



II 
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And then the last link that binds me to 

the world will be broken. 

ApHL 

I have put all my worldly affairs into 
order. 

Here are the papers to be kept; those 
which had no interest except for myself I 
have destroyed. 

I proceed to put in order the affairs of my 
inner man. 

I do not feel hatred for any man. If I 
have done wrong to anyone, why should I hate 
him ? And if anyone has wronged me, why 
should I not forgive him? — I, who wish to be 
forgiven. Should I not rather pity him for 
the damage done to his own soul } 

I am ready to start. My preparations are 
all made for eternity. 

April. 

my God, how long } 

1 can hardly believe that I have survived 
that terrible operation. When will deliver- 
ance come ? 
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ApriL 

Better relatively. It seems that I am not 
yet ripe for eternity. I am dying by degrees.* 

If it please God to continue my life a little 
longer, it is because my task is not yet fulfilled. 
I need more repentance, more faith, more 
earnestness, a more lively hope. 

Oh, you who think only of enjoyment, of 
enjoyment at all cost, of making the enjoy- 
ment last as long as possible, how I wish that 

* *Some die all at once,' says Madame de Gasparin; 
*the sacrifice is made as a whole. Others die in detail. 
Illness comes on; it encroaches on the body like the 
lazy tide which rises slowly but continually. Our active 
faculties become paralyzed. Existence ebbs ; the circle 
narrows ; independence is lost ; we can do nothing more 
for others, and then nothing for ourselves. Soon the pain 
that we have so long endured tires out our courage ; it 
wears out that supply of energy and that moral health on 
which invalids live a long while. It also destroys other 
things ; perhaps the freshness of the sympathies, perhaps 
the affection of those who love us. We ought not to 
fatigue others.* 

We ought not to fatigue others : 3. cruel saying, but one 
of which the truth cannot be denied. Happy those who 
die at the right time ! 

II — 2 
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you could but know the feelings of one who 
is conscious that his end is near ! 

April, 

What triviality we are guilty of! 

Here I have open before me a great news- 
paper with a vast circulation, and in it I find 
sensational narratives more and more horrible 
one after another, and then a recipe for get- 
ting rid of ' the first wrinkle, the first of time's 
ravages, which drive ladies to despair !' 

What irony ! On one side evidences of 
human "wretchedness, facts which bring to 
light all the hideousness of sin, all the serious- 
ness of life, all the importance of the duty 
that we have to fulfil ; and on the other the 
most extreme triviality. 

Empires arise and disappear. Nations suc- 
ceed nations, one generation of men follows 
another. Individuals appear on earth to 
enjoy a little, to suffer a great deal ; after a 
few years, or it may be a few days, of a con- 
tinual struggle against the persistent and 
merciless advance of death, they at last dis- 
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appear, leaving behind them hardly a fleeting 
trace of their passage. In their turn those 
who mourn them, those who admire or who 
curse them, follow them to the tomb. And 
how many among them die without having 
ever asked themselves why they have lived.* 
Oh, without an eternity why this life, 
which is often so miserable ? What an un- 
fathomable mystery would be our existence 
here below if at the moment of death all 
should be over ! 

* * It is a good thing to learn to die; the study of 
wisdom makes this its aim. He has not made an ill 
use of life who has learnt to die well ; he has lost it who 
knows not how to finish it. He cannot live well who 
aims not straight at the mark ; he cannot live well who 
looks not forward to death. In short, the knowledge 
how to die is the knowledge how to be free, how to be 
fearless, how to live well, quietly, and peacefully. With- 
out this there is no pleasure in living, not more than in 
the enjoyment of a thing that one is continually fearing 
to lose. First, and chiefly, we should take care that our 
vices die before us. Secondly, we should hold ourselves 
in readiness. Oh, it is well to be able to finish one's 
life before dying, so that there remains nothing to do but 
to die !' — Charron, Of Wisdom, 
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But if, on the contrary, we have before us 
an endless existence, what an invaluable gift 
are the few days passed on earth ! Then all 
explains itself ; all our needs will be satisfied ; 
we shall enter into perfect light. 

April. 

I have had all my poor unfortunates 
gathered around my chair. I have taken 
leave of each, and have given to each a small 
token of remembrance. Madame Thoraz 
and Susan helped me. 

How blessed to be able to give happiness ! 

Shall I see these poor friends again else- 
where ? 

Our Lord said, ' I will see you again.' 

May. 
Nature is waking up. The flowers are 
giving forth into the air their delightful per- 
fumes. Busy butterflies pass across my 
The birds trill their happy lays, 
pies, hand in hand, exchange soft 
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And I am suffering, fading away ; I have 
one foot in the tomb. 

My soul yearns after God. 

May, 

With a trembling hand I trace these words, 
which I am conscious will be the last of my 
journal. A secret instinct tells me that my 
last struggle is about to begin. 

My life here is finished ! Farewell, each 
and all ! 

O Jesus, gracious Son of God, who hast 
overcome death ; Man of Sorrows, hold me 
by the hand ! More firmly, more firmly still ! 

Lead me into that Father's house in which 
there are many mansions ! 



*The wages of sin is death; but the 

FREE GIFT OF GOD IS ETERNAL LIFE IN ChRIST 

Jesus our Lord.' — Romans vi. 23. 



THE END. 
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